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A CHAPTER OR TWO IN THE HISTORY OF CLEVELAND 
(OHIO) GAS AFFAIRS. 
ee ——e 

We are quite sure that the fraternity of this country will agree with us in 
the statement that no other name is more indellibly stamped upon their 
memories than is that of the lamented Wm. H. Price, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
A natural leader, a calm thinker and cool reasoner, the dead President of the 
Cleveland Gas Light Company harmoniously joined to these, in his charming 
personality, all those qualities which go to make a man respected in life and 
mourned after when death removes him from the presence of his fellows. 
The steady progress of the years but makes his memory greener, for like as 
the cold rains of early spring bring back vivid hues to the grasses seared by 
the frosty blasts of winter, so does a recollection of his counsel and practice 
renew in our minds the sterling value of his precept and example, and rein- 
vigorates in our hearts those feelings of esteem and affection which he so 
honestly earned by his upright course and sturdy rectitude when a dweller 
among us. 

It is true that the matter in hand might possibly have been disposed of 
without any such lines as the preceding ; but, again, on the other hand, no 
one can as yet rightfully attempt the delineation of a ‘‘ chapter or two in the 
history of Cleveland gas affairs,” and more particularly so when that history 
deals with details similar to those which are to follow here, without making 
some reference to the merits of the man who (and only after many severe 
struggles and even hardships) placed the Cleveland Gas Company on the 
safe and sure foundation where it now rests, and whose far-seeing judgment 
had more than once pronounced the opinion that security in the gas business 
would be best obtained through honest attempt at open dealing with the 
public. 

Quite a number of the gas makers of to-day will say that we all know this 
to be so, Certainly the majority know it now; but Mr. Price knew it and 
advocated it years and years ago—even at the time when one gas man was 
almost afraid that a brother manufacturer should enter his retort house. 
The times are changed—it is very different now ; and due credit should be 
given to those who were the first to speak against the folly, if not worse, of 
the old-time secrecy and even mystery. 

Several of the public prints of the day not long since published an item to 
the effect that the ‘‘ Forest City Gas and Fuel Company” had been denied 
the right to establish a gas plant in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, Being some- 
what astonished that the water gas adventurers had the boldness to make an 
attempt at securing a foothold in that city, we made some inquiries respect- 
ing the affair, and as a result of our gleanings we obtained the following 
items; and we desire herewith to extend our hearty thanks to the gentleman 
(he does not wish his name to appear) who so kindly assisted us in obtaining 
a knowledge thereof. 

The first intimation the Cleveland Company received of an impending strike 
at their business was obtained from the columns of the Oleveland Morning 
Leader, date of Saturday, Nov. 15, 1884. The article in that paper said a 
certain H. 8. Jackson (a familiar cognomen it is), an agent of the United 
Gas Improvement Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., would have a resolution 
presented to the City Council, at its meeting to be held on the evening of 
Monday, Nov. 17, requesting the Mayor to call a special election for the sec- 
ond Monday of the next month, the object of the election being to submit to 
the people of the city the proposition as to whether or not a corporation call- 
ing itself the Forest City Gas and Fuel Company should have the right to 
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establish and maintain a gas works within the city’s limits. It was said that 
the corporators would, as a guarantee of good faith, pledge themselves to 
pay the cost of the special election (liberal, were they not?), and deposit 
with the City Treasurer a check for $1,000 to defray the expenses of the 
same. The article also gave the names of the officers and directors of the 
United Gas Improvement Company, and in continuation of its theme an- 
nounced that ‘‘this company operates and owns or controls the following- 
named-gas companies—viz.: Central, of San Francisco, Cal.; Omaha Mfg. 
Co., Omaha, Neb.; Waterbury, of Waterbury, Conn.; Harrisburg and Citi- 
zens, of Harrisburg, Pa.; Paterson and Peoples, of Paterson, N. J.; Pensa- 
cola, of Florida ; and Mutual, of Savannah, Ga.” 

Promptly, and as promised, Mr. Jackson presented himself at the Council 
meeting of the stated Monday, and after repeated efforts in the line of earn- 
est solicitation and almost frantic appeal to several of the city fathers, failed 
to find one of them.who would consent. to place his resolution to the formal 
notice of the Board; and when the session adjourned Mr. Jackson and his 
**resolves ” occupied precisely the same position that they did before. Mr. 
Jackson, it must be said, was energetic in his efforts on behalf of his em- 
ployers, as from week to week, and for upward of a month, he kept pestering 
the Councilmen in his attempt to have the resolutions presented, but, as be- 
fore, without avail. Mr. Jackson at last disappeared; but subsequent devel- 
opments showed that disappearance to have been but a temporary migration. 

Leaving Mr. Jackson in his temporary retirement it might be as well to 
give one or two detnils regarding what his employers said they were willing 
to do in the way of lighting, prices, etc., and make slight mention of what it 
is necessary to do before an opposition could secure for itself a foothold in 
the Forest City. The proposition of the would-be despoilers was to the 
effect that they would agree to furnish the public with a gas of 20-candle 
power, at a charge of $1.40 per thousand, and would pledge themselves (ever 
ready with their ‘‘ pledges,” which, something like unto those of a pawn- 
broker, are not always redeemed) never to charge over $1.50 per thousand to 
the public. They would furnish gas to the city buildings and the street 
lamps at the rate of $1 per thousand. [The old Cleveland company’s 
charge at the time to the public generally was $1.40 ; tothe city, $1.25. On 
the first of January, 1885, the latter or city charge was reduced by 25 cents 
per thousand. The illuminating power of the product sold, taking the 
figures of the past three years, as shown by the photometer-room records, 
has averaged fully up to 19 candles.] The laws of the State of Ohio govern- 
ing the formation of a gas company, in a place where more than one similar 
corporation or works is in existence, require that the new applicant for busi- 
ness must first induce the local legislative body to pass a resolution ordering 
the matter to be voted upon by the people at large ; should the ballot be fa- 
vorable to the project, then the ordinance granting the use of the streets to 
the new-comer must secure the approval of a body known as the Board of 
City Improvements, and then that action must be ratified by the City Coun- 
cil, which also has the final right to add thereto any restrictions or safe- 
guards that a majority of the members may see fit to impose. The City 
Council is composed of 50 members ; it meets once a week, and the election 
for members thereof takes place on the first Monday in April of each year. 
Under the most favorable circumstances for speed in such matters (unless a 
suspension of the rules was ordered, which is very seldom the case, or only 
in times of emergency) it takes up three or four weeks before any ordinance 
could be secured. So much for those items in the situation. 

On Monday, March 9th, the serenity of the Cleveland Company was once 
more disturbed by the unexpected—in fact somewhat apparitional—appear- 
ance of Mr. Jackson, accompanied with, or rather in possession of, the pe- 
tition of the previous November. His appearance was made on March 9th ; 
it was also observable that March 9th, happening on a Monday, was the oc- 
casion of the regular weekly meeting of Council, at which arrangements 
were to be made for the annual spring election of April. It transpired that 
Mr, Jackson had not been without influence after all, and that during the 
interim of his absence had not been idle with his persuasive powers. When 
busimess of the session progressed far enough to admit of the presenting of 
petitions, it transpired that Mr. Jackson had secured, as the result of over 
three months’ of effort, a Councilman who was willing to father the resolu- 
tion to the extentof bringing itformally before the Board. This time Jackson 
sought to.have the ordinance presented to the people for their voting action 
at the same time that they would choose a new Council, the Imp. Company, 
if with no other object in view, thereby seeking to get rid of the $1,000 im- 
post. The resolution, upon having been read, was referred to the considera- 
tion of the Judiciary Committee, and this committee named an evening for 
the discussion of the merits of the thing. It was in reality an ex parte ses- 
sion, for while Mr. Jackson and his attorney were present, the old Cleveland 
Company was not represented in any way, shape or manner. During the 
progress of the inquiry some very pertinent (undoubtedly, Jackson thought 
they were impertinent) questions were propounded to him by one or two of 
the Councilmen, who inquired into his (Jackson’s) and the United Gas Im- 





provement Company’s gas operations in various cities. Those present at the 


time said afterwards that it was quite amusing to witness Jackson’s discom- 
fiture at perceiving the fact that the investigators seemed perfectly well 
posted as to the devious style of operations pursued by the ‘‘ Philadelphia 
capitalists” in their raiding throughout the country. The questions were, 
indeed, most embarrassing to friend Jackson, and it will only be necessary 
to mention one of them, with his reply thereto, as an illustration of the un- 
pleasant predicament that the ‘‘ poor man” was placed in, When asked to 
name a city in which the gas from works owned or controlied by the United 
Gas Improvement Company was sold at a less or even equal price to that then 
charged by the old Cleveland Company, after much stammering, he replied 
that gas was sold in Savannah* (Ga.) at a dollar a thousand. One or two 
more “leading queries” brought out the fact (it was given with great reluct- 
ance) that even the dollar rate during the Savannah “fight” was made 
originally by the old company there, and that the raiders were obliged to 
follow in the lead. This last seemed to stagger the committeemen, and they 
subsequently reported unanimously against Mr. Jackson and his employers, 
and their report was unanimously adopted by the Council, in open board, 
and without a dissenting voice. The Council would not listen to a propo- 
sition which sought to gain a week’s postponement before final action was 
taken on report of Judiciary Committee ; they would listen to nothing else 
than an immediate slaughter of Mr. Jackson’s petition ; and once more did 
he slink into obscurity, ready to emerge therefrom, in all probability, at the 
beck of his ‘‘ philanthropic” employers. 

So ended the attempted Cleveland raid of ’84-5; although possibly the 
end of it (that is, for the ‘‘Imp.” Company) may not yet have been reached, 
as a gentleman named John S. Mathews, a resident of the Forest City, and 
who is possessed of certain documents connected with the Cleveland ‘‘nego- 
tiations” and ‘‘negotiators,” is inclined to make it warm for the latter. He 
can do it, and we earnestly hope that he will; and the columns of this 
Journal are at his disposal whenever he sees fit to open fire on the depreda- 
tors whose plan of procedure has made them a horror to honesty. 

Before taking leave of the Cleveland history it is our pleasant duty to say 
that the old Cleveland Gas Company made an excellent choice, in its selec- 
tion of a successor to the vacated chair of Mr. Price, by naming Mr. John 
H. Morley for the post. Mr. Morley, from his apprenticeship as a director 
of the Company since 1852, is amply qualified to carry on the task from the 
point where his lamented predecessor laid down the burden. 








CENTRAL NEW YORK GAS ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
BS" Ea 

The Sixth Annual Meeting of this Association was held at the time speci- 

fied in the ‘‘official notice” previously published in the JounnaL. We re- 

gret that the particulars came to hand too late for proper mention in this 

issue ; and as we do not wish to do other than justice to the gathering 

(which was in all respects successful), further consideration of the matter is 


postponed for a fortnight 


Death of M. Servier. 
——= > —— 

The last issue of the London Journal at hand (May 26th) contains the fol- 
lowing : 

‘‘We regret very much to learn of the death of M. Edouard Servier, edi- 
tor of the Journal des Usines a Gaz. The intelligence of this sad event, 
which removes from amongst us one of the leading men connected with the 
French gas industry, reached us too late to allow of a short notice of M. 
Servier’s life and work appearing in the present issue of the Journal ; but 
we hope to be able on an early occasion to give a few particulars in regard 
thereto. In the meantime we can only express our deep sympathy with his 
family, his friends, and his colleagues, on the loss they have sustained,” 














Membership of The Gas Institute. 


———> 


From the statements made in the Annual Report of the Council of The 
Gas Institute (which, it will be remembered, is but the altered designation 
of what was formerly known as the British Association of Gas Managers) ad- 
vance sheets of which had made their appearance in the last week of May, 
we learn that numerically the Institute has not progressed so rapidly during 
the past as in previous years, the net gain for 1885 over its predecessor be- 
ing reduced to two. The comparative figures of the two years are annexed : 

. 1885. 

20 
651 
69 
135 


875 


Honorary members 
Ordinary members 
Extra-ordinary members 
Associates 








Nor Qurrz Reapy.—The particulars regarding the attempted St. Louis 
(Mo.) purchase are not yet in proper shape for publication. 


* This “ fight’ has since been ended by a consolidation, and the price of gas has been greatly 
peanut ee “Imp.” Company having dictated the terms.” 
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[Orric1an, Rerort—Continued from page 285. } 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the Western Gas Association. 


ee 
Heup at THE Tremont Hovsz, Cuicaco, Inus., May 13, 14, and 15, 1885. 


First Day—Mornine Sesston—May 13. 


President Lansden informed the Convention that the reading of papers 
was in order. He thereupon introduced Mr. J. B. Howard, of Dubuque, 
Iowa, who read the following paper on the subject of— 


THE STEAM-JET EXHAUSTER AND NAPHTHALINE. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen : 


Inquiries have been made by some members of this Association respect- 
ing the size and output of gas works that could with profit employ an ex- 
hauster ; also, whether a steam-jet exhauster is in comparison with a rotary 
as perfect in its operation, and if the troublesome naphthaline which its em- 
ployment has a tendency to create can be managed without much difficulty. 
This paper is presented for the purpose of bringing out the opinions of those 
who are, or should be, ever ready to express themselves when any subject is 
brought up for their consideration. 

There is some conflict of opinion as to the causes which create naphtha- 
line ; but it would seem as though the general impression were that this par- 
ticular pest is produced by high heats—for while some have asserted that it 
has been produced with low heats as well, it must be remembered that what 
would be considered a low heat to-day, would have been called a very high 
heat with the iron retort of 25 years ago, and when the presence of naphtha- 
line was almost unknown. It is not the province of this paper to discuss 
the causes leading to naphthaline production, but rather to attempt to give 
the remedy for it while using a steam-jet exhauster. 

The steam-jet exhauster being of the most simple construction, and doing 
its work without any mechanical appliances, is equally effective in the use it 
is designed for'as any one of the various classes of rotary machines, and costs 
but one-third of the price usually charged for apparatus of the latter named 
style. It requires little or no attention, and performs its duty in a satisfac- 
tory manner, with a steam pressure varying from 10 to 40 pounds (also re- 
quiring much less skill in its management than is necessary when using a 
rotary with engine), and when placed in the retort house is always safely 
under the control of the men in charge. There can be no question but that 
the use of the steam-jet instrument adds to the illuminating power of the 
gas, since the gas on its issuance from the hydraulic main is heavily charged 
with tar; the heating power of the steam emanating from the jet tends to 
set free the naphtha vapors, thereby enriching, to some extent, the gas 
product ; it also extracts a large portion of tar, and increases materially the 
yield per pound of coal. The only cogent objection that I am aware of 
which can be urged against its use is its liability to produce naphthaline 
while carbonizing ‘‘ second pool Youghiogheny,” or an equally rich grade of 
coal. Now, it would seem as though, under certain conditions, this objec- 
tion can be disposed of without much trouble or loss of time, since while 
carbonizing Illinois or Iowa coal no flakes of naphthaline are ever observed. 
Many small plants are now running without an exhauster, because their 
owners do not feel justified in going to the expense of purchasing a rotary, 
coupled with the additional time and attention it would require in its opera- 
tion. If, however, they could be assured of overcoming the seeming diffi- 
culty attending the use of a steam-jet, they would not hesitate, perhaps, to 
give it a chance; but being more or less influenced through information re- 
ceived regarding the experience of those who, having had it in use and laid 
it aside, for reasons heretofore stated, are finally deterred from making a 
trial of the apparatus, Iam certain there is no real cause for such appre- 
hension, and Iam confident that the purchase and use of a steam-jet ex- 
hauster will profit any small company having an annual output of 3,000,000 
cubic feet or over. Iam well aware that many steam-jet exhausters have 
been and are at present in use; and am also cognizant of the fact that in 
quite a number of cases they have been supplanted by rotaries, the reason 
for the substitution, as assigned, being the difficulty experienced in relieving 
the excessive accumulations of naphthaline. No doubt there was much 
truth in the complaints, and I am willing to believe that grave annoyances 
were often encountered. That the steam-jet has few friends I must concede; 
but yet it is quite reasonable to suppose that if the naphthaline difficulty 
could have been overcome, many of the instruments that have been dis- 
pensed with would, in all probability, have remained still in use. 

One mode of doing this will, perhaps, be best explained by a recital of my 
own experience in the use of a jet, which instrument had given me, for some 
months after its introduction, considerable vexation and trouble. I may 
just as well confess that on several occasions I contemplated getting rid of it, 
and was impelled thereto because of the rapid formation of naphthaline, to- 
gether with my poor success in relieving the same. Having at last achieved 


success in overcoming the difficulty, but little time is now spent in remov- 
It is a fact worth mentioning here that while the steam- 


ing naphthaline. 





jet has been in use at our works naphthaline has never passed the purifiers ; 
‘we never having had a stoppage in the inlet pipe to holder, nor in the street 
mains or service pipes—and this could not be said when we did not have the 
steam-jet in use, we having frequently been called on during the old regime 
to free the inlet pipe to holder, and also to clear many street mains and services. 

As before stated, many are of the opinion that high heats conduce to the 
formation of naphthaline ; and I will not dispute it, although I might say 
that I have carried high heats—and more especially when burning tar for 
fuel—without finding greater quantities of naphthaline than when the 
heats were not as strong and while using the steam jet. 

I have some hesitancy in expressing my opinion, knowing that I will have 
but few supporters in the view I entertain regarding the merits of the steam- 
jet exhauster ; but the experience gained from the continuous use of one of 
these instruments over a period of five years enables me to speak with con- 
fidence as to its advantages. Our jet is stationed in the retort house, ata 
point within eight feet of the hydraulic main. (This location I believe to 
be the proper spot. It is not sufficient that it should be set in the retort 
house, but care should be taken to see that it is always within a short dis- 
tance of the hydraulic main—this distance, if possible, not to exceed twelve 
feet.) A 10-inch pipe leads from the exhauster to the first condenser, and is 
carried underneath the ground for a distance of eighty feet. It was on this 
pipe that I expected to-encounter trouble from naphthaline, owing to the 
supposed alteration of temperature. Several of my friends in the gas fra- 
ternity advised me by no means to attempt the use of a steam-jet at my 
works, giving it as their opinion that this pipe would be stopped up inside 
of a week—they putting especial stress on the likelihood of trouble during 
the winter season. Now, on the contrary, I can say that up to the present 
time I have not experienced in the slightest degree any indication of a stop- 
page there ; and this I claim is owing mainly to the extremely high temper- 
ature of the gas brought about by the steam vapor. The temperature of the 
gas at inlet to exhauster is at 140° F.; at exhauster outlet it registers at 
174° F.; and at inlet to condenser the temperature will be found decreased 
by only 10°—or, say, 164° F. The gas then passes through an 8-inch atmo- 
spheric vertical condenser containing twenty tubes, each about 18 feet high ; 
from thence it goes forward to the multitubular and scrubber. 

At intervals cf a month or more I have occasion to clean out naphthaline 
obstructions ; but the operation consumes only a few minutes’ time, since at 
several points steam pipe connections have been placed, in order that steam 
may be at once applied whenever a stoppage does occur. All dip-pipes from 
the condensers and scrubbers seal into an open tank, so that the naphtha- 
line, after being steamed out, becomes liquid, then upon reaching the tank 
it congeals (as a consequence of being subjected to such a radical change of 
temperature), from whence it can be easily removed. Care should be taken 
that the gas, in its distribution through the different sets of condensing ap- 
paratus, receives no rapid cooling ; for nothing else conduces so greatly to 
the creation of naphthaline as does the act of sudden chilling. Gauges’ 
should also be located at different places throughout the works, or in such 
spots as one might likely look for the first indications uf an increase of pres- 
sure, so that steam may be applied and the obstruction immediately re- 
moved. In conclusion, I claim that, with the strict observance of the pre- 
cautions given, no apprehension need exist with regard to the policy of using 
a steam-jet exhauster ; nor need there be any fear as to want of success 
in preventing any undue inconvenience which will arise from its liability to 
produce an excess of naphthaline. 

Discussion. 

Mr. J. M. Starr—As Mr. Howard intimates that that system of his devel- 
ops naphthaline, I would like to have a description of the apparatus which 
he employs for catching it. That is a point which has always been a mystery 
to me. 

Mr. Howard—I could not very well explain that in the paper, yet I thought 
possibly the question might be asked. It is a very simple thing, hardly 
worth speaking of ; but it is effective, nevertheless. In a great many places 
where the steam-jet exhauster has been in use the deposits in drip pipes are 
led through wrought iron pipes to some outside receptacle, which is often at 
a distance of many yards away. There can be no question that ordinarily 
the use of a steam-jet will favor naphthaline deposit ; and in fact the great 
obstacle to its use is the liability of the outside pipes to obstruction with con- 
gealed naphthaline. I could readily clear them of the obstruction, and for a 
time everything would work quite smoothly ; but after a short period the 
same pipes would again clog up. It was in order to overcome this state of 
affairs that I tried the open tank, leading thereto all the drip pipes, no mat- 
ter whether they were from the atmospheric or multitubular condensers, or 
from the scrubbers, etc. Having found that the naphthaline, as it passed 
the atmospheric condenser, would of its own accord become liquid, pass 
down the pipe into the tank, and be there congealed to such an extent that 
it could be taken out with a shovel, I naturally thought of connecting all the 
pipes in like manner, to the end that they could thus be kept perfectly free. 
After the steaming, the naphthaline will run into the open tank, and you cau 
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dispose of it without any trouble. It is safe, sure, and simple. You must 
not only steam it out, but you must take care of it after it becomes liquid. 
If you do not watch it the pipes will become stopped up in a short time. 
With the alteration which I have made at our plant, I find no trouble what- 
ever. Whenever there is the least indication of stoppage at any particular 
point, the man who has charge simply turns on the steam for a short while, 
and then the naphthaline is taken out of the tank. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. E. J. King—Do you increase your illuminating power by the use of 
steam ? 

Mr. Howard—Yes. 

Mr. King— What do you do with the naphthaline? 

Mr. Howard—I tried the suggestion once made by Brother Somerville— 
that of putting it back into the retorts; but I found no increase in candle 
power. Some claim that naphthaline should in reality be a good enricher ; 
but that is not my experience. The quantity that I take out now is of little 
or no consequence ; but what I do get I mix with the breeze and burn it 
under the boiler. 


Mr. King—We all understand that naphthaline is one of the important 
enrichers of gas, and that if you throw it away you are throwing away some- 
thing valuable to the finished product. How can you gain illuminating 
power and throw the naphthaline away? That is the question. 


Mr. Howard—The crude gas, as it comes from the hydraulic main, is, as 
you are all aware, in the form or nature of minute globules. The steam-jet 
sets free the naphthaline vapors, and the tendency is to break up those 
globules much better than can be done in the ordinary way. The gas in its 
passage impinges upon two plates, and it also has to pass through the ame 
moniacal liquor box. As a consequence a considerable portion of the naph- 
thaline vapor is set free, and which would not otherwise be released. I have 
made tests with reference to the increase of illuminating power that you get 
from the use of the steam-jet, and the average of these goes to show that the 
increase will vary from 1 to 1} candles. You have all heard the statement 
that an increase of illuminating power has followed the adoption of the plan 
of allowing a steam pipe to pass into the end of the hydraulic main. Some 
claim that through heating the tar at that particular point we increase the 
illuminating power of the gas. I presume the steam-jet acts upon the same 
principle ; but it is far more effective than the steam pipe. 

Mr. Starr—Do you not find that it will accumulate in the overflow from 
the tank ? 

Mr. Howard—I guard against that. At the overflow, right where it passes 
out into the cistern, I place a two-inch pipe and split it open to within a 
couple of inches from the end of the thread. All that the one who looks 
after it has to dois to occasionally clean out the pipe with a small scoop. 
Split the tube open down to the point where it goes into the thread ; then 
you will never have any trouble from its stopping up. 

Mr. Starr—I tried the same apparatus, and this was my experience with 
it. The overflow pipe going into tanx (the tank had a capacity of five or 
six barrels) would fill up with tar and water until finally it would run over, 
I then put in a two-inch pipe ; and after a very short while that stopped up. 
I took the pipe out, and then the drip ran down the side and entered the 
tank or cistern through a small gutter. The naphthaline, or whatever sort 
of deposit you might call it, became very hard, and was of a muddy color. 
The moment it commenced running out it began to solidify. The deposit 
would sometimes be a foot in width and a foot thick. Would Mr. Howard 
call that a naphthaline deposit or not? 

Mr. Howard—I presume it was. 

Mr. Starr—I believe I have seen the time when I could fill a bushel with 
the stuff taken from out the top of that pipe. 

Mr. Howard—While my experience may be set down as perfectly satisfac- 
tory to myself, it might not be so in the case of others who undertook to 
adopt the same method ; and for this reason—that a steam-jet exhauster re- 
quires more extended condensing capacity. To work it successfully you 
must increase that capacity up to its maximum, on account of the extreme 
heat given to the gas by the steam vapors. In many instances, no doubt, 
the non-success of a steam-jet has been owing to that fact having been over- 
looked. 

Mr. MeMillin—About how long have you been using it ? 

Mr. Howard—For about five years. 

Mr. Jenkins—Do you say that you clean out the scrubbers, etc., about 
once a month ? 

Mr. Howard—Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins—Do you consider it absolutely necessary to steam them out 
as often as that ? 

Mr. Howard—lIt is hardly necessary at all. I do it from force of habit. I 
have run for four months at a time without steaming out. 

Mr. Starr—Were you compelled to do it at the end of the four months? 

Mr. Howard—Not exactly ; it is no trouble to steam out, and I have 
several times gone along for four months at a time without steaming. In 
the winter season I would not steam oftener than once a month, 
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Mr. MeMillin—I have had some experience with naphthaline ; and I find 
that it is absolutely necessary to steam out onceamonth, The arrangement 
of my works is such as to make me think that naphthaline would be pro- 
duced there under any circumstances. The increased heat from the steam- 
jet, and the sudden cooling, will produce it. Weare now changing to a ro- 
tary exhauster, and I think that after this change is made we shall have less 
trouble. ; 

Mr. Howard—You will have the same trouble with a rotary exhauster pro- 
vided you follow the same method of condensing. 

Mr. McMillin—You say that you increase the temperature of your gas 34°, 
That would make a difference. I would not have as much increase with a 
rotary exhauster. 

Mr. Howard—You may have it, perhaps, in situations where you did not 
previously have it with a steam-jet—in the distributing pipes, for instance. 

Mr. H. E. Clarke—Had a rotary been in use before you introduced the 
steam-jet, or had you had no exhauster before ? 

Mr. Howard—I had had no exhauster before. 

Mr. Elbert—Do you use lime or oxide of iron in purification ? 

Mr. Howard—I use both iron and lime. 

Mr. Elbert—I have had a great deal of experience with naphthaline; but 
when I used lime the deposit never got beyond the purifiers. Last year, 
while using iron sponge, I had quite a heavy deposit. I think that the iron 
had something to do with it. 

On motion of Mr. Cosgrove, a vote of thanks was tendered to Mr, 
Howard. 

The next topic treated of was a paper submitted by Mr. J. G. Miller, of 
Green Bay, Wis., on the subject of— 

THE PROPER LOCATION OF THE GAS METER. 


A few days after the receipt of an invitation from our worthy Secretary, 
who intimated that he desired me to prepare something for consideration at 
this annual convention of our Association, and while I was somewhat ata 
loss for a subject that might be of interest, even if of no great importance, 
T happened to be in one of the leading jewelry stores of our city, in the pur- 
suance of my regular duty, that of taking the statement of the meter, when 
the proprietor of the establishment said: ‘‘ Mr. Miller, why do not you gas 
folks put your meters in convenient and conspicuous places where both 
yourself and the consumers can ascertain their standing as readily and 
quickly as they can ascertain what hour of the day itis by glancing at a 
clock? Besides,” he added, ‘‘the mechanism of a gas meter is almost as 
delicate aud about as liable to injury and disarrangement as is that of a 
clock or a watch ; and yet no one would think of storing a clock in such 
places as gas meters are usually put, even though it were the intention of its 
owner to stow it away because it was no longer required for immediate 
use.” 

This observation, while not a particularly novel one, suggested a theme 
which I deemed might be serviceable here, and I therefore appropriated it. 

I quite agree with the gentleman on this subject, and believe that gas 
meters should be placed where both the consumer and the gas man can 
readily and without any personal discomfort see them, and take their read- 
ings without being compelled to prowl about through dark, damp cellars, 
with a candle or lantern in hand, or to work a passage among goods and lit- 
ter of every kind in other equally out-of-the-way places. 

Every gas man wuo has done much service in taking the statements of 
meters knows, as the result of distressing experience, the inconvenience oc- 
casioned bythe present method of placing meters, and so must be thoroughly 
alive to the necessity of reform in this respect. The meter taker will also 
more than likely have encountered a similar experience to that to which I 
was once subjected at Marquette, Mich. 

The meter registering the gas consumed in a hotel in that city was located 
in a cellar that was frequently inundated to the depth of a foot or more, and 
also infested with several hundreds, more or less, of wharf rats. I was 
obliged to traverse the entire length of this cellar (usually accompanied by a 
rat-terrier as a body-guard or protector against concerted assault on the part 
of the rodents) to get at the meter and take its statement. To read the in- 
dex I had to call to my aid the flicker of a candle, and the dip would hardly 
burn because of the foulness of the atmosphere. Imagine a woman, with the 
noted antipathy of her sex toward a mouse, ever venturing into such a place 
to verify the accuracy of the gas man’s figures through a personal inspection 
of the meter! 

Where meters are put in these inaccessible places it is impossible to con- 
vince the complaining consumer of the truth of the silent measurer’s state- 
ment ; and as a consequence the gas man becomes an object of distrust even 
to the extent of being voted as a dishonest tool of a ‘‘ conscienceless monop- 
oly,” or rated as a lineal descendant of old Annanias. 

A few days ago I saw in a newspaper a case in point, where the master of 
the house said to the servant: ‘‘How does it happen, Bridget, that there 
are as many feet of gas charged for this month as last, when Mrs, Blossom 
a myself have been out of town three weeks?” To this. the servant re- 
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plied: ‘‘ Sure, an’ I can’t tell, sor, savin’ that whin the gintleman came to 
luk at the maythur there was six fate of wood and coal atop of it, and he ob- 
sarved that I needn’t bother wid it, for he’d jist take a luk at the praycadin’ 
figgers. Maybe he added the six fate of wood and coal, I don’t know.” 

But architects and owners of buildings object to the placing of gas meters 
in conspicuous places, presumably because they are not objects of ornament 
as well as of use; and so accordingly they relegate them to places where 
they are liable to be surrounded if not absolutely covered with refuse matter 
and general litter ; and where in winter they are likely to be subjected to 
the action of frost to such an extent that they become filled with condensa- 
tion, so that it really becomes a wonder that they register at all. Of late I 
have prevailed on many of our consumers to have their meters placed in po- 
sitions where they can be conveniently reached and seen by themselves as 
well as by the meter taker. 

With respect to the objection about putting meters in conspicuous places 
because of their lacking of the ornamental, I believe that this scruple can 
be easily overcome, and the gas meter be made as much of an ornamental 
feature of a store, or other rooms of a building, as any other feature of equal 
utility. And this is a matter I deem worthy the consideration of meter 
makers, Of course, I wish it to be understood that this ornamentation 
should be such as not to materially enhance the cost of the meters, I have 
used meters with the top and sides made of glass, so that the mechanism of 
the measurer could be seen ; yet I do not approve of these, because of their 
liability to breakage when turning off the gas. 

As gas meters are, in the matter of dollars and cents, much mote import- 
ant to consumers of gas than even their clocks, surely the instruments might 
be made as ornamental as the latter, and accorded relatively conspicuous 
pe sitions. 

While it is somewhat irrelevant to the subject-matter of this paper, I de- 
sire to refer to a feature that bears relation to station meters, For several 
years I have siphoned the water from our station meter and added fresh 
liquid every day, with the view of drawing off the ammoniacal liquor that 
settles in the meter and tends to the destruction of the drum. I believe this 
process preserves the latter and arrests injury to the meter. I think it ac- 
complishes this object without detriment either to the meter or the gas 
passing through it. 

However, my prime purpose in referring to this matter is to obtain the 
views of others regarding it, as well as their views on the original subject of 
this communication, 

Discussion. 

Mr. James Somerville—I am very glad that such a paper as this has come 
before us. I do not know of any other subject which really is of more im- 
portance, You will notice that our President, in his opexing address, dwelt 
very fully on the subject of the location of the meter. It is no wonder that 
people cannot understand about the measurement of gas when the meter is 
stuck away in the darkest hole or corner of a house. It is now many years 
since I wrote to the American Gas Liaur Journat on this subject. I have 
always been much impressed with the importance of it; and I hope that 
each one of us will take up the question, and that after the discussion we 
will go away from here determined to alter the present state of things. We 
have fallen upon times when it is our imperative duty to make this poor 
man’s friend as handy and as convenient to the people as posslble. Indeed, 
we have got to doit. Therefore I am very glad that Mr. Miller thought it 
worth his while to write such a paper. 

Mr. E. J. King—I have for some time back adopted the plan (wherever it 
was convenient, or whenever we could get the consent of the parties) of put- 
ting the meter iu plain sight ; and I always try to impress upon consumers 
the importance of carefully watching the meter themselves. I have a show 
meter in my office, and whenever I obtain a new consumer I try to explain 
to him the working of the instrument, and always say, ‘‘If you are dissatis- 
fied, you can come here and have an opportunity of doing the testing your- 
self.” I find that when I can get consumers interested up to the point of 
comprehending the working of the meter, and in understanding its reading, 
I never have any more trouble with them. I always tell the consumers that 
we will go to the expense of putting the meter in just such a position that 
they can see it, and watch it, if they will only doso. When we prevail 
upon them to do that we never have any more trouble with them. It is, as 
Mr. Somerville said, an important question. 

Mr. G. G. Ramsdell—One great trouble with meters is that they are so 
so difficult for an ordinary person to read. I find that without a great deal 
of instruction there are very few people who can make an intelligent reading 
of the dial, even when the meter is placed where it is easily accessible, 
They do not seem to master the fact that the middle hand travels backward, 
if I may so say. I think that if our meter makers should adopt some sys- 
tem which would make tbe task of readiug more simple, it would do away 
with a great deal of trouble. I recently had a good illustration of the an- 
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the City Council brought an expert to test our gas meters and lamp burners. 


We have a consumer with whom (even although he is a very good friend of 
mine) I have had a great deal of trouble. He never could believe that the 
meter was correct, We have tested his meter, changed his meter, and done 
about everything that was possible in our attempts to satisfy him. Immedi- 
ately upon my return home I was informed that this expert was at the 
works doing some testing with our prover. I went down to the works and 
found that the examiner had my ‘“‘cranky” friend’s meter among the lot to 
be operated upon. I made the remark that I was glad he had that meter, 
because I thought now the gentleman would be satisfied. At the first of the 
month I took his bill to him as usual, and supposed, of course, that every- 
thing was all right, and made some pleasant remarks about it; but I found 
to my surprise that the gentleman was very indignant indeed. He thought 
it was a “set up job” all the way through, and he had no more faith then 
than he had before. He made the remark that if he had been at home he 
would not have allowed his meter tu be taken from the house. It shows the 
feeling of a large proportion of our consumers toward the gas meter. If we 
could only have some meter which would be as plain to read as a clock, and 
could then set it up in sight, is would do away with a great deal of vexation 
on both sides. 

Mr. J. M. Starr—I approve of the gentleman’s idea about having the 
meter more ornamental, and also agree in the idea of putting it where it 
can be seen. I think we should suggest to the meter makers that they 
get up some nice, ornamental meter, with a suggestive motto—possibly, 
‘In God we trust,” or something of that kind. (Laughter.) I wish that 
the meter makers would take advantage of this suggestion. They might 
charge a little more for the meter; or, for the sake of doing good to the com- 
munity, they might charge a little less. But let us have the experiment 
made. 

Mr. J. B. Howard—An incident occurred in our city which I think is 
worth relating now, seeing that we are on the topic of gas meters. The pro- 
prietor of quite a large store had burned gas for nearly three years, To- 
ward tue close of the third year he complained of his gas bills being 
excessive when compared with those of another store close by which had in 
it about as many burners as there were in his. He, in fact, found that his 
bills were, on an average, double those of the other shop; and he said 
he could not account for it. He wanted me to change the meter. I 
did change it, but next month there was the same dissatisfaction with re- 
gard to the account. He wanted me to put in still another meter. I said to 
him, ‘‘ You must have a leak in some of the pipes in your building.” He 
replied, ‘‘No; there are no gas leaks; I cannot smell escaping gas in any 
portion of the premises.” In order to appease him I told him I would do 
anything to satisfy him; and so I changed his meter once more. Next 
month when the bill came in the same objection was made. Then I said to 
him, ‘‘In order to satisfy you I will take out your meter, and the neighbor’s 
meter which you refer to, and we will go down to the works and prove them, 
and thus verify them.”” I took them out, proved them before him, and 
showed him how it was done. He became satisfied that the meters were 
correct. On returning, after placing the meter in position and turning the 
gas on, I found that there was a leak. I said, ‘“‘ You have a leak about your 
building, notwithstanding you say that such is not the case.” We traced 
the thing out and discovered a big leak. We actually found that his leakage 
was greater than his consumption. In hunting for the escape we went alj 
over the building without finding any external evidence of what we were 
looking after. A rather suspicious-looking spot between the roof and ceil- 
ing attracted my attention, and, sure enough, cutting away two feet of the 
plaster and lath developed the leaky joint. It was a good big one. I made 
him mount the ladder and examine it for himself. He afterwards figured up 
that his loss by leakage, judging from the difference in the amount of his 
bills before and after finding out the leak, had amounted to $900. After the 
thing was over he said, ‘‘ Don’t mention anything about it.” 

A Member—It is a great wonder he did not ask you to reimburse him. 

Mr. Emerson MecMillin—There are a great many objections that may be 
urged against the generally-accepted plan of placing the meter. One of 
them was mentioned by me at the New York meeting of the American Gas 
Light Association,* and had reference to the matter of extra mileage. If 
you have, say, 500 stores, each 75 feet long, and are obliged to walk to the 
back end of them, and then come forward again, you have about thirty miles 
extra of walking to accomplish in the taking of the 500 indexes. Now, I 
think any one of us would rather walk 60 miles outside than do thirty miles 
in acellar. I think that, as a rule, the consumer gains by having the meter 
in the cellar. I think, on an average, the temperature of the cellars would 
not be more than 50°, whereas up in the dwelling part of the house, or 
where you would place a clock, it would be 70 or 75°. Suppose the differ- 
ence is only 20°, that would make four per cent. difference in the registry of 
the gas. If you tell each consumer that he will use4 per cent. more because 
of having his meter put up where he can see it, he will tell you to ‘‘ bury it 


* Held at Teutonia Hall, Octuber 1883, it being the XI. Annual Meeting. 
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a little deeper.” It is not altogether advantageous to the consumer that his 
meter should be located in another part of the premises than the cellar. The 
cellar is, in many respects, a good place to sei a meter—i. e., if it can be ap- 
proached readily. In fact, if you can only reach it readily, I do not know 
that you can get a better place for the meter than in the basement of a 
building. 

Mr. J. M. Starr—Is Mr. MeMillin correct in saying that that difference in 
temperature of the gas coming from the service pipe, and the length of time 
that that gas is in the meter, will make four per cent. difference in its regis- 
tration ? 

Mr. MeMillin—I think Iam. The experiments made last year in England 
as to the heating of air in regenerator furnaces have demonstrated very 
clearly that gas or air travels only a very few inches from the place of heat- 
ing before it goes back to the normal temperature of the atmosphere. On 
the other hand, it will travel but a very short distance in a hot temperature 
before it takes on the temperature of whatever it comes in contact with. It 
does not travel fast from the meter, and it possibly might not take up the 
full temperature of the room, but it would approximate to it. It certainly 
would come within 25 per cent. of that temperature, and this would make a 
three per cent. difference. 

Mr. E. H. Jenkins—I think that argument of he gentleman is only an- 
other convincing reason that we ought to put our meters up stairs and save 
that four per cent. 

On motion of Mr. Foster, the thanks of the Association were tendered to 
Mr. Miller for his paper. 

The Convention then took a recess until 2 o’clock p.m. 


Frrst Day—AFTERNOON SEsSION, 


In Memoriam. 


Mr. J. B. Howard, from the Committee appointed to prepare resolutions 
in regard to the death of Mr. Thomas Butterworth, presented the following : 

Whereas, The members of the Western Gas Association have learned with 
profound sorrow of the death of their late associate and friend, the Hon. 
Thomas Butterworth, of Rockford, Illinois; therefore, and in justice to the 
memory of that departed friend and brother, we hold it to be only proper we 
should make a fitting recognition of his lofty character and manifold virtues, 
be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Thomas Butterworth we have suffered se- 
vere loss through the demise of one who occupied an eminent position in the 
ranks of the gas fraternity ; a man possessed of extensive information gained 
through long experience, and of such a generous, kindly nature that he ever 
freely imparted the benefits of his knowledge and research to his brethren. 
He was faithful to every trust, whether public or private, that had been as- 
signed him, and his honorable services to the people when acting as a mem- 
ber of the Illinois State Legislature were alike creditable to himself and to 
the wisdom of his constituents. Not alone in the Legislature, but also as 
well in every other position that he had occupied, did he prove himself hon- 
est, efficient and capable. His generous and magnanimous nature was con- 
stantly exhibited in all his relations with us, and his cordiality, good will, 
and agreeable personal qualities bound us closely to him in the friendliest 
social relations. 

Resolved, That we appreciate fully the calamity which has befallen his 
family, and extend to them our heartfelt sympathy in their sore affliction. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be made a part of our records, and that 
a copy of them be transmitted to the family of our deceased associate. 

J. B. Howarp, 
J. R. Tomas, 
G. G. RamspExu. 

Mr. Howard—I think it is fitting, before the vote is taken on this report, 
that some remarks should be made with regard to our deceased friend, Mr. 
Thomas Butterworth. It is with deep feeling that I realize the fact that he 
is no longer with us. He was so genial in his nature, so cordial in his man- 
ner, that now we sadly miss him. Let us cherish the memory of his good 
qualities ; and believing, as we do, that he is now where pleasure is everlast- 
ing, let us hope to join him in that better land. 

Mr. J. R. Smedberg-—In the year 1853, Mr. Butterworth, Mr. Joseph 
Light, of Dayton, and myself were youngsters in the Cincinnati Gas Works, 
In spite of this association, extending beyond the average life of man, the 
resolutions so completely express my feelings that I prefer simply to vote 
their adoption, rather than weaken them by any poor words of my own. 

Mr. John Fullagar—I heartily concur with the resolutions, and also in the 
remarks of Messrs. Howard and Smedberg. I had known him for thirteen 
years; and I can say that no better man ever lived than Thomas Butter- 
worth. : 

Mr. James Somerville—I can but echo the words of the resolutions. We 
all miss the manly form of our friend. I always expected to meet him at 
our gatherings, as he ever showed a deep interest in our Association. He 
was always among the first to come; and his cheery words of greeting, 


Committee. 


“Somerville, how are you? Iam glad to see you,” came from out his 
heart, and the gladness beamed forth from his face. It was with profound 
sorrow that I heard of his death ; and while I mourn with you at his demise, 
I am sincerely pleased in having this opportunity of adding my tribute of 
respect and affection to the memory of our friend and brother. 

The resolutions were then adopted by a rising vote. 

Mr. E. H. Jenkins, from the Committee appointed to prepare appropriate 
resolutions regarding the death of Mr. George E. Downing, read the fol- 
lowing: 

Wuereas, It is with deep regret we learn of the death of our associate 
member, Mr. George E. Downing ; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we tender to his family our sincere sympathy in their 
great bereavement. We shall ever miss the face of one who was renowned 
for his whole-souled and generous disposition—a man whom it was always a 
pleasure to meet in any business or social relation. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the records of this Asso- 
ciation, and that a copy of same be transmitted to the family of our deceased 


friend. E. H. Jenxms, 
Jas. M. Srarr, 
T. A, Cosarove, 


Mr. E. H. Jenkins—It was with great surprise that I learned to-day for 
the first time of the death of Mr. Downing. For years he had been one of 
my warmest friends; and I was always glad to meet him, either at the meet- 
ings of the Association or when he would make his visits among the different 
companies. I think that I voice the sentiment of all our members when I 
say that he was a whole-souled man and brother. 

Mr. James Somerville—I also well knew our deceased friend, Mr. Down- 
ing. He was an exceedingly affable and pleasant gentleman ; and I would 
say that the coincidence of the deaths of these two members is most remark- 
able. If there was anyone in the fraternity with whom George Downing 
was better acquainted than with another, that one was Mr. Butterworth. 
They wero warm personal friends. We have good assurance that they are 
together now, and enjoying that reward which remaineth for those who do 
theiz duty here. 

The resolutions were then adopted by a rising vote. 


Committee. 


Report OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. E. McMillin, of Committee on President’s Address, handed in the fol- 
lowing report : 

To the Members of the Western Gas Association: 

Gentlemen— Your Committee to whom was referred the President’s annual 
address beg leave to report as follows: 

We find that the various suggestions embodied in the address are worthy 
of consideration ; and that perhaps none other of the suggestions are of more 
importance than the one which says: ‘‘The managers of small gas works 
should take a prominent part in the discussions at our meetings.” The ex- 
periences of these persons are certainly more varied, and thus often more 
interesting and instructive, than are the experiences uf persons in control of 
or connected with larger plants. 

Another good suggestion, and of not less importance, is the one that Stace 
Associations should be encouraged. The Committee are in full accord with 
that sentiment, and believe that great goud would grow out of the organiza- 
tion of associations in every State in which are located ten or more gas works. 

The President suggests that the question of the advisability of asking that 
State Gas Commissions be appointed be discussed. The Committee advise 
that the Association avail itself of the suggestion, and recommend that an 
hour be set apart for such discussion. 

A report upon that part of the President’s address referring to the decease 
of members is rendered unnecessary by the appointment of special commit- 
tees to suggest appropriate action thereon. 

Respectfully submitted, E. McMimum, 
R. H. Cansy, 
S. H. Dovanas, 


Committee. 

The report was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. E. J. King, the President appointed the following as a 
committee to take in hand the matter of the formation or appointment of 
State Gas Commissions, with instructions to report back their conclusions on 
the afternoon of second day—May 14: Messrs. E. J. King, G. G. Ramsdell, 
G. A. Hyde, Z. T. F. Runner, and C. Collins. 

ELEcTION OF OFFICERS. 

Mr. J. B. Howard, from the Committee appointed to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year, submitted the following list of names : 

For President—Mr. James Somerville, Indianapolis, Ind. 

For First Vive-President—Mr. John Fullagar, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For Second Vice-President—Prof. 8. H. Douglas, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

For Secretary and Treasurer—Mr. A. W. Littleton, Quincy, Ills. 

For Directors—Messrs. E. H. Jenkins, G. A. Hyde, Jr., W. W. Wallace, 
Samuel Prichitt, Thos. A. Cosgrove, W. H. Odiorne, T. G. Foster, and Jas. 





Montgomery. 
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On motion, the report of Committee was accepted, and the ballot of the 
Association was cast in favor of the election of alove-named gentlemen to 
the positions designated. President Lansden declared the result in formal 
manner, 

Mr. Howard—TIf it is in order, I would like to hear from our President- 
elect. 

The President—We would all like to hear from Mr. Somerville. 

Mr. James Somerville—I feel greatly honored in having been chosen to 
the Presidency of this Association. I only wish that the mantle had fallen 
upon someone who could wear it more worthily. Trusting, however, to your 
kind help, I will endeavor to so perform the duties of the office that the in- 
terests of the Association shall not suffer neglect-during the term of my ser- 
vice in the Chair. It shall be my aim at all times to do all that I can for the 
advancement of our common interests. 

Mr. E. MeMillin—I think we ought to hear from our Vice-President ; but 
as Mr. Fullagar is so exceedingly modest, perhaps the Association will ex- 
cuse him from speaking. 

Mr. John Fullagar—Gentlemen, I thank you for the honor conferred upon 
me. I will do all that I can to aid the Association, and assist President 
Somerville to the best of my ability. 

Mr. J. B. Howard—I promised Prof. Douglas, at the time the nominations 
were agreed to by the Committee, that I would say something which would 
relieve him (as he was on the Committee) from seeming to assist at the nom- 
ination of himself for the Vice-Presidency. We put his name on the ticket 
without his approval and against his earnest protest. The other members of 
the Committee were unanimous in believing that it was but fitting we should 
thus show our appreciation of him as an honored member of our Association. 

Prof. Douglas—I am obliged to the gentleman for his explanation. I felt 
that the fact of my being one of the younger members of the Association 
(not in age, but in membership) should exclude me from office. I feel a 
deep interest in the success and prosperity of the Association ; and, whether 
as officer or member, will always do my best, and in whatever light I can, to 
advance its interests. I donot anticipate that my official services will be very 
laborious ; but I feel that whatever of honor attaches to the office should 
have gone to the older members of the Association. I am obliged to the 
Association for the compliment ; and I am obliged to Mr. Howard for offer- 
ing the explanation which he made in my behalf. 

To Name a Puace ror Houpine Next Annvat MEETING. 


The President—I will nominate Messrs. R. Spencer, T. Smith, and W. 
Wallace as a committee for determining our next place of meeting. I do not 
wish to be considered as desirous of influencing the action of that committee, 
but as one or two members thereof may possibly not understand the system 
adopted heretofore with regard to our selection or naming of a city wherein 
to hold our annual meetings, I will instruct them about the matter. We 
have been accustomed since our organization to have the Association meet 
alternately in one of the four cities of St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
Indianapolis. According to that system we would meet next year at Indian- 
apolis. If the committee select Indianapolis, it will probably very weli suit 
the convenience of our President-elect, Mr. Somerville. 

[To be continued.] 








How Much it Costs to Produce the Incandescent Electric Light. 
e i 
By Freperic Eaner. 


Gas men generally believe that it custs more to light a town by the agency 
or aid of the incandescent electric light then would be the case were illumi- 
nating gas employed; and yet, when the question is asked, ‘‘ How much 
cheaper or dearer than gas is this electric light?” it is not so easy to get a 
reliable answer. ‘‘ To supply along-felt want’’—excuse the expression—the 
following data may be of interest to many readers of the American Gas 
Licgut Journau. The cost of lighting by the Edison incandescent system a 
certain town in the West for the months of last November, December and 
January was as follows : 


Engineer (for the three months all told)......... $165 00 
Engineer’s helper ” et > Sones 90 00 
Electrician as ea Peeks 135 00 
Coal (at $1.65 per ton) ‘ SET | Sa aivieture's 346 00 
Oil and waste " or ligareaetiaans 29 10 
Incidentals " A OA eagatne 16 95 


Broken lamps (at 50 cents each), 3 monthsall told 162 00 


Total, exclusive of office expenses, wear, tear, etc. $944 05 
Lights connected, though not all used—in fact not quite one-half were 
used : 
Nov., 1,004 ten-candle power lamps, and 195 sixteen-candle power lamps. 
Dec., 1,057 
Jan., 1,412 


“ sé “ec “cc sé “ec 


197 


“ec 
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But suppose if the whole outfit had been used, and it would have cost the 
same to operate the entire lot, the light furnished would have been eqrtal to 
637,480,960 grains of sperm. Divide that with the value of a cubic f, >t of 
your gas, my reader, and you will know what gas ought to cost yop » the 
holder, if you were required to compete with a similar incandescent eléctric 
lighting plant. For the benefit of those who may not be acquainted with 
the rule for finding the value of a cubic foot of gas, the following quot ~tion 
may be of use: ‘Multiply 120 (the grains allowed per hour for the“on- 
sumption of the standard sperm candle) by the illuminating power, ang di- 
vide by 5 (consumption of gas in cubic feet per hour by the standard burfer). 
The answer will be the vaiue of gas in grains of sperm per cubic foot.” . For 
instance: What is the value of a cubic foot of 20-candle gas? 

120 x 20 

5 

by the electric plant in question, for those three months, was equal to-that 
which would have been given by 1,328,000 cubic feet of 20-candle gas; and 
dividing the cost of the electric light—$944.05—by the 1,328 thousands anbic 
feet of gas it represents, we find that gas ought to have cost 78.6 cents per 4,000 
cubic feet in the holder, in order to be as cheap as the electric light was It 
should have been mentioned that the electric lamps were kept burning-only 
about 4 to 4} hours each night. If you are so situated that coal would; cost 
more than $1.65 per ton; and that skilled labor could not be had a 50 
cheaply, that is all the better for you, my fellow gas man. 

The results quoted are from one of the ‘‘ show towns ” of the electric light 
propaganda ; hence, of the best. If, in the preceding case, we countedjonly 
the lamps actually in use, then the relative cost cf gas would have been 
$1.63—in the holder, don’t forget ; but it is fair to assume that to light all of 
the lamps would cost but very little more. The so-called 10-candle and 16- 
candle power lamps are found generally to be nearer 6 and 11-candle power 
than that claimed for them. The writer might go on and quote from the re- 
sults obtained in two other towns lighted up in the same manner ; but the 
one cited showing best—that is, in favor of the elecfric light, will do. Yet 
one more may be mentioned briefly. The assertion was made by the mana- 
ger of one of these companies that the average cost of maintaining a 10-can- 
dle power lamp was two-tenths of one cent per hour. All this is exclusive of 
wear and tear of machinery, which latter, owing to the high speed that must 
be maintained, is not a trifle. On figuring up the detailed expenses of the 
latter gentleman’s statements, it was found he had made a mistake some- 
where, as, according to his own data. it really cost four-tenths. of one cent 
per lamp per hour. Next in order is the incandescent gas burner—and look 
to your gas stock now; but when about to weaken, think of the electric 
light, and how, not long ago, it was to wipe out all gas works. 


=480 grains of sperm. In that way we find that the light given 








The Value of Sulphate of Ammonia as a Manure. 
ae 

[Mr. F. J. Lloyd, F.C.S., recently contributed to the columns of the Lon- 
don Journal the following communication upon the above named subject. ] 

Of late the Journal has contained some interesting matter in reference to 
sulphate of ammonia. Perhaps, therefore, a few words on this subject from 
an agricultural point of view might not only prove of interest to its readers, 
but, while dispelling from their minds the false views regarding the future 
of this product, enable them to rightly estimate the true relative merits of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia as manures. Each of these substances has a 
manurial value; and both owe this value to the same fact—viz., that they 
contain nitrogen. In the one the nitrogen exists combined with hydrogen as 
ammonia; in the other, combined with oxygen as nitricacid. It is a well- 
known fact that 100 parts of commercial sulphate of ammonia, of 94 refrac- 
tion, such as is now usually scld for manurial purposes, contains about 20 
parts or more of nitrogen ; while the detrimental impurities, the various cy- 
anides, which used, twelve or more years ago, to be somewhat prevalent in 
sulphate of ammonia, are now seldom met with. On the other hand, com- 
mercial nitrate of soda, of 95 refraction, contains little less than 16 parts of 
nitrogen. Hence, unless it can be shown that the nitrogen in sulphate of 
ammonia is less valuable to the farmer than the nitrogen in nitrate of soda, 
it is evident that, so long as a ton of nitrate of soda can be bought for £10 
(which is approximately its present price), sulphate of ammonia is worth 
£12 10s. aton. Now, is the nitrogen of ammonia as valuable to the farmer 
as the nitrogen of nitrate? In order to answer this question, which lies at 
the root of the whole subject, it is necessary to briefly state some facts re- 
garding the function of the roots of the plant, and the properties of the soil. 
The majority of plants take most if not all their nitrogen from the soil as 
nitric acid. There can be no doubt, therefore, that nitrate of soda will act 
upon vegetation more rapidly than sulphate of ammonia. But it is equally 
certain that every properly cultivated soil possesses to a high degree the 
power of nitrification—that is, it converts all nitrogenous substances gradu- 
ally into nitric acid. Ammonia is one of the substances most easily so cun- 
verted. Hence it is certain that when sulphate of ammonia is used as a man- 





ure the soil will gradually convert the ammonia into nitric acid, and supply 
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to the: nlant aie really i in the very same form as is math by nitrate 
of Boag ,5o far it is evident, then, that nitrate of soda is only more beuefi- 
cial wy sulphate of ammonia, inasmuch as it acts upon vegetation more 
rapii 

Net ‘et us consider the action of the soil on these two substances respect- 
ively, ~The late Dr. Voelcker, among his valuable additions to agricultural 
chen.istry, left none more valuable than his researches upon the action of 
soils on manures. By analyzing the water flowing from the drains of large 
fields, where crops were cultivated under varying conditions and manures, 
he proved that nitrate of soda is washed rapidly through the soil by rain, so 
that a large quantity of the nitrogen so applied to the soil is never taken up 
by the roots of the plants; and during the time there is no crop growing the 
nitrate of soda is being merely washed away. Not so with sulphate of am- 
monia. Ounly once or twice, in all his experiments, did he find ammonia be- 
ing washed through the soil into the drains, and then only in minute quan- 
tities; and this was found to be the case even where the land had been man- 
ured with 4 or 5 ewt. of sulphate of ammonia—far larger quantities than are 
usually employed. What, then, became of the ammonia? It was found 
that all fertile soils had the power of retaining ammonia, which became only 

» ally converted into nitric acid; and then only, and not until then was it 
washed out of the soil. Meanwhile any plant growing in the soil would be 
well-ble to take up the nitric acid as it was formed, so that less would be 
lost than where the nitrogen had been applied as nitrate of soda. If, then, 
nitrx.e of soda is more active than sulphate of ammonia, still the latter is 
more lasting and less wasteful. It is evident that manure manufacturers 
are well aware of this fact ; for one seldom finds nitrate of soda admixed in 
compound manures, except for special and forcing purposes, while sulphate 
of ammonia is largely and rightly used for mixing with phosphatic manures. 
If I have made my meaning clear it will be evident that the producers of sul- 
phate of ammonia have nothing to fear, from theoretical reasons, as to the 
supposed inferiority of this manure when compared with nitrate of soda. 

As might be anticipated, practice in the field confirms these scientific con- 
clusions. Thus the renowned experiments of Sir John Lawes and Dr. Gil- 
bert at Rothamsted, and the experiments by the late Dr. Voelcker at Wo- 
burn, for the Royal Agricultural Society, yielded the following results, 
where equal quantities of nitrogen were applied as sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda respectively : 


RoTHAMSTED. Woburn. 


Sulphate of 
Ammonia. 


faighate of Nitrate of 
Ammonia. Soda. 


Nitrate of 
Soda. 





Wt. per Wt. pe per 
Bush. bel ng Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 


Wt. per 
Bush. 





41.2...52.4 
29.1. ..57.1 
Av. of 6 yrs. 


42.6...52.3 
28.9...56.9 
Ay. of 6 yrs. 


. 453 
~..603 

4 4 | 4 
Av. of 13 yrs. | Av. of 13 yrs. 
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At Rothamsted the ammonia salts were ation in the autumn ; 
Woburn in the spring. In both cases the nitrate was applied in the spring ; 
and it is evident that there is an apparent superiority of nitrate of soda over 
sulphate of ammonia (and chlorides, tor they were mixed) at Rothamsted. 
I have, however, brought forward these results because they illustrate very 
forcibly how much the value of a manure (and especially a mauure like sul- 


but at 


phate of ammonia) depends upon the time of its application. Undoubtedly 
the best time to apply sulphate of ammonia is in the spring—early spring— 
and in damp weather.. And this is why the Woburn experiments yield more 
favorable results. Had the nitrate of soda at Rothamsted been applied in 
the autumn, it would have been largely washed out of the soil and proved 
useless ; and then the sulphate of ammonia would probably have yielded 
much larger crops than the nitrate. The fact that the sulphate remained in 
the land all through the winter and produced a crop very nearly as good as 
the nitrate applied in spring, is a strong proof of its great value asa manure. 
In fact the only legitimate conclusion which can be drawn from the preced- 
ing is that the nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia is every whit as valuable as 
the nitrogen in nitrate, provided the sulphate be properly used. But there 
is another advantage possessed by sulphate of ammonia, as opposed to a di- 
rect disadvantage under which nitrate labors. It is this: Nitrate of soda 
will often prove of more harm than good on stiff clay soils ; while on such 
soils sulphate of ammonia proves a most valuable manure. Indeed there is 
no soil upon which sulphate of ammonia has proved to have any injurious 
effects ; while there is evidence of farmers having found nitrate of soda inju- 
rious on their wet, stiff clays. 

It must not be supposed for a moment that, in upholding the value of sul- 
phate of ammonia, I wish to detract from the value of nitrate of soda. Each 
has its proper use; and each, to give good results, requires care and judg- 
ment in its use. There are circumstances and conditions when, as shown, 





sulphate of ammonia is superior to nitrate of wile but there are smntiie cir- 
cumstances and conditions when nitrate of soda is superior to sulphate of 
ammonia, This, however, is not the place to enter into these conditions, 
All that I wish to point out to gas companies and sulphate of ammonia man- 
ufacturers is this—that sulphate of ammonia is most valuable as a manure, 
and can be applied in the majority of cases with as great advantage as nitrate 
of soda. The unit value of nitrogen, therefore, in these two substances is 
(for the farmer) identical ; so that the price of sulphate can never be above 
that of nitrate of soda, except in so far as it contains 20 parts of nitrogen to 
16 parts in nitrate of soda, and the market value of these two articles must 
regulate one another. 

But the question of demand must be taken into account; into the supply 
of sulphate we need not inquire. What the manufacturers want is to create 
—or rather to increase the demand. Those interested in nitrate of soda have 
already realized the importance of this ; and hence, no doubt, the tempting 
bait of £500 which has been offered for the best essay on its advantages, 
That this essay will be in strict accordance’ with scientific and proved facts 
is certain from ithe names of those who have been selected as judges. Hence 
it will carry great weight and conviction; and the impetus which will be 
given, not only in England, but throughout the world, to the use of nitrate 
of soda as a manure will be immense. Some twelve months at least must 
elapse before the prize essay can be published ; and the producers of sul- 
phate of ammonia will have none but themselves to blame if they refuse to 
utilize the interim in making more widely known the advantages of sulphate 
of ammonia as a manure—advantages which are as real, and as well proved, 
as any of those which can be brought forward in favor of nitrate of coda, 








e ** Novelties’? Exhibition to be Held by the Franklin 
Institute. : 
ae 

By H. C. A. 

The Franklin Institute, of the State of Pennsylvania, which has been for 
years permanently located at Philadelphia, is well known to those who take 
an interest in scientific or mechanical subjects. It was founded in 1824, and 
since that time it has steadily pursued its object, which, as set forth in its 
title, is, ‘‘The promotion of the mechanic arts.” To most successfully 
achieve that end a number of exhibitions have been held under the auspices 


“lof the Institute at different times and of varying scope; but in each case 


with the single aim of bringing before the people, and thus illustrating, aid- 
ing, and advancing, the progress of iuvention. 

The membership of the Institute, consisting as it does of men of most em- 
iment authority in all branches of theoretical and applied science, and also 
of those having thorough familiarity with the practice of the mechanic and 
its allied arts, has enabled it to select such judges at these exhibitions that 
the award of merit there given has been regarded as the highest proof of the 
worth of any device or discovery. 

A few years ago an exhibition was held that embraced the whole range of 
arts and manufactures ; but the recent enormous growth of our industries 
and the many branches and extensions of the same that have recently sprung 
up, precluded any such liberal design on the part of the Institute in the 
future. Recourse was then necessarily had to special branches, and in the 
fall of 1884 an Electrical Exhibition was held, which proved a most gratify- 
ing success in all directions ; it accomplished far more than was expected 
from it in promulgating the knowledge of electricity and extending its use. 
The careful and laboriovs reports of the examiners and judges, not even yet 
completed, will be so weighty and decisive that they are awaited with the 
most intense interest by the electrical world. So many applications were 
made last summer to the Electrical Exhibition Committee for permission to 
exhibit appliances that did not come properly within the province of an Elec- 
trical Exhibition, and which were consequently refused, that the Board of 
Managers were led to believe that material existed for another exhibition that 
would enable those who could not ‘find such an opportunity last year to at 
last bring their work before the public. 

Great difficulty was had in selecting the title and determining the scope of 
this one. Finally it was decided to call it the ‘‘ Novelties ” Exhibition; to 
hold it in the Electrical Exhibition building in West Philadelphia ; to open 
it on September 15, and close it with the 31st day of October, 1885. The 
Board were very careful to express themselves so that no misapprehension 
could exist as to their interpretation of the meaning of the word “ novelty” 
as used by them. The qualities that any invention must have to claim ad- 
mittance are, (1) novelty ; (2) merit; and that merit must be sufficiently 
high ‘‘ to redeem the article from triviality.” 

While it is desired to allow the greatest latitude as to the kind of appli- 
ances to be exhibited, yet there will be exercised a most rigorous exclusion 
of the innumerable gimcracks that are nowadays commonly classed as nov- 
elties. It is desired to make this exhibition equal the same high standard 
that all previous ones have attained, and so to attract inventors and convince 
them that it will be well worth while for them to be represented there, 
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Unlike the plan pursued at the Electrical Exhibition, medals will be 


awarded at the ‘‘ Novelties,” The premiums will be: (1), The silver medal 
of the Institute ; (2), the bronze medal of the Institute; and (3) a diploma 
or certificate of honorable mention, Besides those there will be awarded a 
‘Grand Medal of Honor,” to be given to the invention or discovery shown 
at the Exhibition which shall be held to contribute most largely to the wel- 
fare of mankind, 

Here, it seems, is a chance for gas men to make a comparative showing 
against electricity, and we do not believe that such another opportunity will 
soon occur again, In no other branch of the industrial arts has more prog- 
ress been made of late years than in that of the improved application of gas 
for purposes of illuminating, heating, motive power, etc. It is earnestly 
hoped that all that is new in such appliances will be represented ; and also— 
and of this we have little doubt—that a great many devices that we have not 
yet heard of will be brought out there. The advantage of this exhibition as 
iu means of familiarizing the public with any new inventions are very great 
aud desirable when looked at from an advertising stand-point; and the 
auspices are such as are rarely found by inventors who desire to give pub- 
licity to some valuable discovery. 

Already, we are glad to say, applications for space are coming from manu- 
facturers of gas apparatus at home and abroad. In the department of illu- 
mination it is expected that competition will be especially warm. The Sie- 
mens, the Lowe incandescent, the Albo-carbon, and many other gas burners 
are now on the list, and the electric lamps are as numerous as usual, Many 
new and interesting features are looked for in the apparatus for heating and 
cooking, and in the recent devices for utilizing gas in some of the finer in- 
dustrial work, 

Let it be understood that all discoveries and inventions whether of process 
or of apparatus are eligible, Everything in gas manufacture, or its distribu- 
tion and use, from a furnace toa burner tip, and all methods of utilizing 
otherwise wasted products, or for enriching, or purification, etc., will be re- 
ceived—provided, of course, they have the necessary qualifications of novelty 
and merit. 

It is gratifying to the managers of the Institute to be able to now offer gas 
an opportunity of displaying its merits side hy side with electricity; this, 
with the exception of a slight concession, they were unable to do last fall. 
We hope the gas fraternity will not be slow to appreciate this occasion, We 
can assure them that the electricians on their part will leave no stone un- 
turned to demonstrate tle cheapness and efficiency of their respective sys- 
tems ; and no half-hearted efforts of the gas men will offset the energy and 
alacrity of their rivals, We believe that gas can put electricity to shame in 
uearly all directions of efficiency and economy; and we urge upon those in 
whose power it lies and whose part it is to accomplish that, to see that it is 
done so thoroughly as to effectually change the ideas and opinions imbibed 
by the public mind during the recent ‘‘boom”’ in electricity. 

All information as to spaces, blanks for application, regulations, ete., can 
be had by communicating with ‘‘The Committee on Exhibitions, Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, U.S. A.” 
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Thirtieth Annual Report of the Jamaica Plain (Mass.) Gas 
Light Company. 
—— ~ 

[On date of April 1st, 1885, President John C. Pratt, acting on behalf of 
the Directors of the Jamaica Plain Gas Light Company, presented the fol- 
lowing (the 30th) Annual Report to the stockholders of that corporation. 
The statement covers account of operations of the Company for fiscal year 
ended March 31st last. | 

Total receipts were $54,605.75; expenditures were $36,624.11; leaving a 
net profit of $17,981.64. Out of the profits two semi-annual dividends, each 
of 4 per cent., were paid. These aggregated $16,000, and balance carried to 
surplus was $1,981.64; which, added to previous surplus, makes that acconnt 
now foot up to $34,904.90. Of the total receipts, sales of gas and coke ac- 
counted for $53,051.75 ; of expenditures, coal and labor represent an amount 
equal to $20,511.83, In concluding fiscal details in report (which is a model 
one), Mr. Pratt goes on to say: 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement that the net earnings of the 
Company the past year are $17,981.64. The sum of $752.38 has been ex- 
pended for the extension of the street mains, required by the laying out of 
new streets and the consequent increase of consamers ; the cost of this has 
been charged to general expenses. 

The reduction of 25 cents per thousand feet in the price of gas on the Ist 
of July has resulted favorably—the falling off in receipts from that source 
being about 3 per cent., while the reduction on the consumption of the pre- 
vious year was equivalent to 10 per cent.; and our surplus has increased, 
after paying dividends, in the sum of $1,981.64, and is now $34,904.90. 

Our actual liabilities, after deducting cash and assets, are reduced to 
$8,616.21 ; which is certainly a gratifying exhibit, 








Our average yield of gas to the pound of coal has been 4.72 feet. 
We have sold 1,220 chaldrons of coke—being 49 per cent. of the whole 
quantity made, 

We have had in use two benches of retorts 215 days of the year, and three 
benches 150 days. 

The works of the Company are in most excellent condition. A new steel 
boiler has just been purchased and set in place of one that was worn out. 

The policy of the Company has been to furnish gas to our consumers at 
the lowest possible price consistent with fair and regular dividends ; hence, 
as our business and profits have increased we have not given it to our stock- 
holders in larger dividends, but have given it to our customers by making 
constant reductions in price. This we believe to be a wise and just policy. 
We hear complaints occasionally that our price for gas is higher than it is in 
the city proper and other large places. The answer to these complaints is 
simple and conclusive. We lave about 20 mils of street mains, with an av- 
erage of 40 copsumers to the mile; in thickly scttled plaves the average is 
ten times that number. 

We could, with our present street mains, supply ten times the number of 
consumers we Low do, and should require only a small addition to our cap- 
ital and plant, a comparatively slight increase in labor, and the additional 
coal required ; with such an addition to our busincss we could furnish gas as 
cheap as it is sold anywhere. It is for this reason that, as our business in- 
creasesfrom year to year, we are able to reduce our price. There is noother 
industry where the price of the commodity manufactured is so largely de- 
pendent upon the quantity sold as is the gas industry. 

A great deal of senseless talk is heard at the present time in favor of com- 
petition by the organization of new companies, with a view of obtaining 
lower prices. An intelligent man who carefully investigates the subject can- 
not honestly advance such an opinion, because the facts are all against such 
a conclusion. No one can dispute that one company in any commubity, 
with sufficient capital and plant, can manufacture and deliver gas cheaper 
than two companies in the same territory, with the capital, plant, mains, 
taxes, salaries, and other expenses duplicated and the business divided. The 
effect of competing companies occupying the same territory has been to ren- 
der cheap gas practically impossible. 

In many places, in response to an unintelligent public clamor, rival com- 
panies have been organized; and the public has not been the gainer by it. 
For a while, in some cases, sharp competition has ensued, and lower rates 
obtained ; in a short time, however, combinations of the new and old com- 
panies have been formed, rates agreed upon no lower and often higher than 
before ; and the public has enjoyed the combined monopoly of two or more 
companies instead of onc, and had the satisfaction of paying in its gas bills 
the interest on double, or it may be four times, the previous capital. This 
has been, and always will be, the result of planting two or more companies 
where one is adequate to furnish all the gas required. 

If it is charged that gas companies are extortionate in their charges, un- 
just or oppressive in their treatment of their customers, the people have the 
remedy in their own hands. Let the gas companies be placed under the 
most rigi supervision cf the State ; let a commission of able and disinterest- 
ed men be appointed, who shall be a board of arbitration to hear and invest- 
igate all comp'aints by consumers, of bal management or neglect of duty on 
the part of the gas companies ; to give full information of the condition, bus- 
iness, and profits of gas ccmpunies, by the publication of their accounts ; to 
fix the price and establish the quality of gas sold ; to give the consumer 
what he is entitled to—namely, full information with regard to what is now 
a necessary of life. 

A bill for the appointment of such a commission is now pending in the 
Legislature, and the gas companies, with one accord, are urging its passage, 
believing it to be for their interest as well as that of the people; giving, as 
it will, protection to every fairly and honestly managed company, and dis- 
pelling many popular fallacies as to the business, profits, and general man- 
agement of gas companies. 








Torpedoes and Oil Wells. 
a 

An exchange, in speaking on this subject, says that on August 28th, 1859, 
or almost 26 years ago, Col. Drake completed drilling on the flats near Ti- 
tusville, Pa., the first oil well ever sunk in the United States. It was, com- 
pared with some of the great wells afterwards discovered, a ‘‘small affair,” 
pumping only 25 barrels of oil a day, but it was sufficient to cause an influx 
of adventurers from all parts of the globe, rivaling anything known in the 
gold excitement of ’49. Thousands of wells were soon put down along the 
banks of Oil Creek, and every day brought forth some new phenomenon in 
the new industry. Among other things it was discovered that one well sunk 
within a few feet of another already producing was not certain to get oil. 
Often one dry hole was drilled in the space between two flowing wells. This 
fact and others gave rise to the ‘“‘crevice theory,” which, turned into com- 
mon English, means that the oil is not always held, as water is, in a sponge, 
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in all the rocks in which it is found, but runs through -the rock in seams or 
veins. These veins of oil wind through the strata of sandstone by thousands, 
and in zigzag, tortuous courses. Now, although these veins are very close 
together, it is possible that the drill can enter the rock and pass through it 
without touching or breaking one of them, and hence the well is dry. It oc- 
curred to several men independently and about the same time that were a 
torpedo lowered into the well-hole and exploded at the bottom it would 
shatter the rock and open the fissures to the oil veins. Of the several men 
who had the idea only one carried it to practical results. In 1865 Col. E. A. 
L. Roberts, of the Army of the Potomac (now deceased) visited Titusville 
with six torpedoes which he had constructed in the fall of the previous year. 
People looked upon the invention rather oddly at first, and it was not until 
the 21st of July, 1865, that he was allowed to put two of his torpedoes in the 
Ladies’ well, on the Watson flats, to the east of this city. The well had 
been: pumping oii, but after it had been torpedoed it commenced flowing. 
People began to think there might be something in this torpedo after all, 
and in December, 1866, one was lowered into the Woodin well, on the Blood 
farm, and exploded. The well had never produced a drop of oil, but it now 
commenced yielding from eight to forty barrels a day. One month later 
another torpedo was used, and the production of the well increased to eighty 
barrels. This assured the success of the torpedo for purposes other than de- 
stroying ships by blowing them up. After the result at the Woodin well 
the torpedo came into general use throughout the oil region. A company 
was formed with a capital of $300,000 to work the patent, and a torpedo fac- 
tory was erected in Titusville. The effect of torpedoes upon the production 
of the oil regions was marvelous. At the time the Woodin well was shot 
(1866) the production of oil was declining rapidly, and alarmists were pre- 
dicting a speedy collapse of the petroleum industry. With the introduction 
of the torpedo the condition of affairs rapidly changed. In the summer of 
1867 the output of the wells on Oil Creek was increased many thousands of 
barrels. In 1866 the total production was 3,697,527 barrels. Wells that had 
never produced a drop of oil were torpedoed and caused to flow ; wells of 
small productions were converted into ‘‘gushers ;” and old wells nearly ex- 
hausted were revivified, and in their second lease of life did more than ever 
before. But the great part played by the torpedo in the oil business did not 
really begin until the opening of the Bradford field in 1875. The sand in 
this field is blackish and hard, and yields its oil reluctantly. The district, 
however, is of great extent, and contains thousands of wells that have been 
steadily producing for years. Had it not been for the Bradford field the im- 
mense stock of oil above ground now amounting to 38,000,000 barrels (of 42 
gallons each), would not be. It is safe to say that fully one-half of the pro- 
duction of this field is directly due to torpedoes. There are to-day nearly 
20,000 producing wells in the oil regions, and there are thousands of ex- 
hausted wells abandoned, and their derricks slowly rotting. It is estimated 
that on the average three torpedoes have been put in every well drilled. 
Many wells are torpedoed pretty nearly every month for the purpose of clean- 
ing away the paraffine in the hole, opening fresh fissures in the rock, and 
~ thus maintaining the production of the well. The Medock well, on the 
McGuire farm, in the Church run district, near Titusville, was torpedoed 
twenty-four times. ‘The first torpedoes were comparutively inoffensive when 
compared with those now in use. 

The torpedoes with which Col. Roberts made his first experiments in the 
Ladies’ well and the Woodin well were small cylindrical tin tubes, from four 
to six inches in diameter, and holding a few pounds of gunpowder. These 
were lowered into the well-hole, covered with water so as to prevent the force 
of the explosion from acting upward, and were fired by means of a weight 
dropped upon a fulminating cap fixed at the top of the torpedo. Later on 
nitro-glycerine was substituted for gunpowder, and the charge of explosive 
increased until now torpedoes containing as much as 350 pounds of nitro- 
glycerine are not uncommon. A few days ago such a charge was used at the 
Markham well in Thorn creek, and the explosion was felt for 75 yards on the 
surface around the well-hole. The torpedo was down 1,600 feet in the earth. 
Thousands of pounds of nitro-glycerine are daily used in the oil wells ; in- 
deed, nitro-glycerine was first brought into commercial use in the oil regions. 

In 1847 Shonbein discovered gun-cotton. This was immediately followed 
by the discovery of a score or more of analogous explosive substances, such 
as starch, dextrine and sugar, with a mixture of nitric acid and sulphuric 
acid. The manufacture of nitro-glycerine was described as early as 1847. 
On July 27 of that year a paper was read before the French Academy de- 
tailing how to make from glycerine an explosive ‘analogous to fulmin- 
ating cotton.” The process is to cool a mixture of two volumes of sulphuric 
acid, density 66° Baume, and one volume nitric acid, density 43°, in a freez- 
ing mixture, and into this pour glycerine, with agitation so as to prevent ele- 
vation of temperature. The entire mixture is to be emptied into water. The 
nitro-glycerine collects as an oily liquid at the bottom of the water. Through- 
out the oil regions there are many manufactories of nitro-glycerine. Whena 
well is ordered to be “‘shot” a wagon, constructed in numerous small padded 
compartments, each large enough to hold a tin containing three or four 








pounds of the explosive, departs from the magazine with as many quarts of 
nitro-glycerine as may be needed. At the well the contents of these cans are 
emptied into a long torpedo, and this is lowered into the hole. The greatest 
care is needed to avoid explosion, for the compound goes off with a very 
slight blow. Accidents, of course have been numerous. Only a few weeks 
ago 6,000 pounds of nitro-glycerine exploded in a factory near Bradford ; 
several men were present at the time, and all that remained of them, a few 
pounds in weight, could have been put in a bureau drawer. Materials sub- 
jected to the action of this fearful explosive seem to be vaporized. Another 
strange thing to be noted about nitro-glycerine explosions is thaf the force 
acts principally in a downward direction, scooping an immense hole in the 
ground. 








Red Lead in Steam Pipe Joints. 
alata cc 

Despite what should be a thorough acquaintanceship with the subject, 
owing to familiarity with it, many good mechanics nevertheless have very 
incorrect ideas with regard to using red lead in steam pipe joints. The 
fundamental principle of all joint making is, that the thinner the joint the 
more durable will it be. With flat-faced joints, as in pipe flanges, cylinder 
covers, etc., each face must have all the old lead removed, and then wiped 
over with a piece of oily waste (boiled linseed oil), The lead must be thor- 
oughly worked, either by machine or by hand, to make it soft and pliable, 
and also to remove all grit and lumps. It should then be rolled in the hands 
into thin ropes, about one-quarter inch diameter, and laid on once round in- 
side the bolt holes. The two faces must now be brought together carefully, 
and tightened up equally all round by screwing up opposite bolts, so as to 
avoid getting one side closer than the other. Tar twine, hemp, string, wire 
gauze, etc., should be studiously avoided wherever possible, as it prevents 
the faces from being brought into close contact. There are certain rough 
jobs where it may be permitted, but a joint so made is never so durable, and 
is very clumsy. When joints are accurately faced, by scraping or otherwise, 
as in locomotive practice, nothing but liquid red lead is used ; made of red 
and white lead mixed with boiled oil to the consistency of paint, they are of 
exceptional durability. Joints between male and female threads, such as 
screwed pipes and sockets, bolts or studs screwed into boiler plates, etc.—in 
these cases liquid red lead is used, and should be put on the female thread 
for inside pressure, on the male for outside pressure, as then the steam in 
each case forces any surplus lead into the thread, and forms a more reliable 
joint, or rather assists it; whereas, when it is applied in the reverse way, as 
generally done, the threads are left quite bare and clear, leaving nothing to 
assist the joint. These methods, broadly speaking, apply just the same to 
the various compositions sold as substitutes for lead, the chief advantages 
claimed for them being cheapness and durability ; but they can never sur- 
pass, nor even equal it, if it be only used as explained, especially if a little 
common sense be applied in special cases. 








Fireproof Doors. 
lees 

A contemporary points out that the most efficient fireproof doors are those 
made from wood and covered with tinned iron. The door is made of two 
thicknesses of tongued and grooved boards, crossing each other diagonally 
and thoroughly nailed together. The sheets of tin are bent over at the 
edges, forming locked joints as in a tinned roof; it is important that the 
edges, as well as the sides of the door, be covered, as its resistance to heat 
lies in the fact that the fire cannot burn the wood thus protected against ex- 
posure to the air, nor can it warp it, as is the case with an iron firedoor sub- 
jected to slight heat. If fireproof door is hung on hinges, especial care 
must be taken to insure their security by fastening them to the door by 
means of bolts, rather than screws, and connecting them to the wall in an 
equally secure manner. The latches should be selected with a view to dur- 
ability, as such a heavy door is apt to be destructive of weak latches. Where 
the position of the doorway permits sliding doors, it is preferable to have 
them on tracks, care being taken that cleats be placed on the floor each side 
of the doorway, so as to secure the door at its lower corners when shut. In 
the Boston Storage Wharehouse, U. 8., there are a large number of such 
doors in the fire walls, arranged to close an electric circuit when they are all 
shut, and the fact is recorded on the paper dial of the watchman’s clock at 
certain intervals. Doors are frequently arranged to close in advance of a fire by 
means of the yielding of the alloy fusible at 160°F. The track upon which such 
a door is hung inclines about 1 ft. in 8 ft., and the door kept from closing by 
means of a round stick about 1 in, in diameter, which reaches from one edge 
of the door to the opposite side of the door frame. At the middle the stick 
is cut in two diagonally, and a ferrule made of two pieces of thin copper 
soldered together longitudinally with the fusible alloy, covers the joint in the 
stick. When this ferrule is exposed to a temperature of 160° F., its yielding 
causes the ferrule to split open, and the stick separates into pieces and allows 
the door toshut. In order that the stick shall not fall in the way of the 
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door, and that the door may be shut at any time, the stick is connected to 
the door frame by small chains near to each end. This simple device was de- 
signed by Mr. Lewis T. Downes, President of the What Cheer Mutual Insur- 
ance Company. Another method of utilizing this fusible alloy to close fire- 
proof doors and shutters is by means of a wire extending around the room, 
and containing in various places links made of two pieces of brass soldered 
together. When the solder melts and allows the two pieces of brass to sep- 
arate, the wire allows the shutter or door to close. Mr. Frederick Grinnell 
has improved the ordinary link by cutting a slot in one of the pieces of brass 
and laying a short bit of wire therein when they are being soldered together ; 
the solder flowing around this wire presents a resistance in three planes, in 
place of the ordinary joint, which may be imperfect and lies in a single plane 
concealed by the sheet brass so as to prevent inspection. Formerly solid 
links of fusible alloy were used ; but the metal has so little resilience that 
it is apt to gradually lengthen and finally break at some inopportune time. 








Recovery of Sulphur. 
A 

Engineering ‘‘notes” that chemists connected with the alkali manufac- 
ture have Jong sought for some thoroughly practical and economical process 
for recovery of the sulphur which is finally contained as calcium sulphide in 
the ‘‘ waste” of the alkali works. Many processes have been worked out and 
tried with more or less success, several leading chemists having devoted 
themselves to researches on the subject; but so far no method has given 
complete satisfaction. It is now more than ever important that some such 
relief should be given to the hard-pressed Leblanc soda process as would re- 
-sult from enabling its users to dispense with a great part of the pyrites they 
now purchase, and probably there is at present more study and attention be- 
ing devoted to the matter than ever before. One proposal recently made, 
and embodied in a German patent, is to obtain sulphur from the ‘ waste” 
by first decomposing it so as to obtain sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and then 
to pass this gas over heated sulphates of alkali or alkaline earth. A reaction 
then takes place by which the oxygen of the sulphate combines with the hy- 
drogen of the sulphuretted hydrogen, forming water, while at the same time 
free sulphur is produced, and the sulphate is reduced to a sulphide. If air 
is then passed over this residual sulphide, the heating being kept up, oxygen 
is again absorbed, and the sulphate renewed ready for the reaction on a fresh 
lot of sulphuretted hydrogen. In practically carrying out this process gyp- 
sum (calcium sulphate) is used, packed in pieces in a system of pipes or re- 
torts heated to redness, through which alternate currents of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen and air can be passed, the exit end being connected with a condenser 
for the liquid sulphur. The reaction which takes place in this case is shown 
by the chemical formula CaSO, + 4H.S = CaS+-4H.0+-48. The flow of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas is so regulated that there is always an excess of 
it present, in order to prevent any chance of the oxidization of any portion 
of the liberated sulphur. The gas which thus passes in excess, and is not 
decomposed, is drawn back again and repassed with the rest of the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, so that it is not lost. When all the gypsum in one set of 
retorts is reduced to calcium sulphide, as shown above, the sulphuretted hy- 
drogen is passed through another set, while the calcium sulphide is again 
oxidized to sulphate, and again made ready for its work. During this reoxi- 
dation of the calcium sulphide a considerable evolution of heat takes place in 
the retorts or tubes, and this heat is utilized by so combining two sets of ap- 
paratus that the heat thus produced in one set is used for keeping up the tem- 

perature of the other. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
——— 

Presipent Crockett Expiains THE Stare or AFFAIRS AT SAN FRAnN- 
cisco, Cau.—In our ‘‘ Item ”’ columns in issue of May 2d we informed our 
readers that the San Francisco Board of Supervisors seemed inclined to 
make trouble for the gas makers doing business in the modern Eldorado. 
It would of course be decidedly strange should the members of any mun- 
icipal body in this country seek to do aught else than make trouble for the 
gas purveyors established nearest them, since it goes without saying that our 
‘city fathers” love a shining mark, and always seek to aim thereat. In that 
‘‘item” we also invited President Crockett, of the San Francisco Gas Light 
Company, to forward us information as to what final conclusions the Super- 
visors had arrived at in regard to the fixing of gas rates at ’Frisco. Mr. C. 
responded in the most generous style and with great promptitude (we had 
his reply on date of May 18); but owing to the pressure on the JouRNAL’s 
columns for issue of June 2d we were obliged to defer publication of the 
facts vouchsafed until the present time, and were led to this course through 
thinking that it would be better to print them in extenso now than give but 
@ mere summary of them then. Mr. Crockett—-who, by the way, has proved 





“To the Editor American Gas Licut Journau:—Having noted, in your 
issue of May 2d, that you rather take us to task for not keeping you some- 
what better informed as to gas matters on the Pacific Coast, I have deter- 
mined to forward you some particulars in the attempt to give you an insight 
into the peculiar and unsatisfactory conditions prevailing in the business of 
gas manufacture in the State of California. 

‘*In order that the leading features be made plain, I will inform you as to 
the gist of the legal measure known as the ‘Coffey Act,’ which legislation 
received the official seal on the first day of March, 1878. This act provides 
that in all cities in the State of California having a population of 100,000 or 
more inhabitants, the local legislative bodies thereof be thereby authorized 
and required to fix the ‘standard quality and illuminating power of gas to 
be supplied, and the rate and price to be charged for each 1,000 cubic feet 
thereof, by any person, or compaty, or corporation whose pipes or mains are 
or shall be laid down in the streets or highways of such city for the purpose 
of supplying gas for the use of such city, or for the inhabitants thereof ; 
provided, however, that the illuminating power of the gas shall not be less 
than 16 candles, and the rate to be charged for gas shall not exceed three 
dollars per thousand.’ It also contained provision for the appointment of an 
inspector—his salary to be paid out of the funds contained in city’s treasury 
—whose duty it would be to make a test of the gas at least once a week, and 
without having given prior notice to the company of the dates on which the 
tests were to take place. It further stipulated that the rate or price should 
not be fixed oftener than once a year, and also provided for the infliction of 
a penalty, in the shape of a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, 
for each violation of the clauses of the act. 

‘* Shortly : fter the passage of this measure an attempt was made by our 
Supervisors to compel a reduction in gas rates of 25 cents per thousand, or 
from $3 to $2.7£. The Supervisors did pass such an ordinance ; but we met 
this with the claim that the ‘Coffey Act’ was unconstitutional, since it was 
in the nature of special legislation, and as such was prohibited both by the 
letter and spirit of the State Constitution, we refused to recognize or obey 
the mandate of the Board. We accorclingly continued to adhere to the $3 
rate, and as no one contested the legality of our position, we went on as 
before, without hindrance or molestation—in fact, it was just as if no ordin- 
ance had been passed. 

‘In the year 1880, as an outcome of our labor troubles here, and during 
the time that Denis Kearney was posing as a leader of the oppressed, we 
were inflicted with what was called the New Constitution; and this, in real- 
ity, was nothing short of an instrument the real purport of which was de- 
signed to ruin corporate interests in the State of California. In Article XL., 
Section 19, of this beautifully grand specimen of man’s great intelligence 
was to be found the following : 

‘**Tn any city were there are no public works owned and controlled by the 
municipality, for supplying the same with water or artificial light, any indi- 
vidual, or any company duly incorporated for such purpose, under and by 
authority of the laws of this State, shall, under the direction of the Superin- 
tendent of Streets, or other officer in control thereof, and under such general 
regulations as the municipality may prescribe for damages and indemnity for 
damages, have the privilege of using the public streets and thoroughfares 
thereof, and of laying down pipes and conduits therein and connections 
therewith, so far as may be necessary for introducing into and supplying 
such city and its inhabitants either with gas light or other illuminating light, 
or with fresh water for domestic and all other purposes, upon the condition 
that the municipal government shall have the right to regulate the charges 
thereof.’ 

‘* Of course this action could not apply to us, as our franchise had been 
granted prior to the adoption of the new Constitntion ; but there is a differ- 
ence of opinion amongst lawyers in regard to the possible effect it might 
have upon the opposition company here—some of the expounders contending 
that a prior section in the constitution requires legislation to make it opera- 
tive, while others hold that the section is operative in itself. 

‘‘ After three years of hard fighting between the opposition and ourselves, 
during which time both corporations sold gas to consumers at $1.50 per thou- 
sand, we agreed upon the terms of a ‘treaty of peace.’ After much agita- 
tion of the matter, and as a result of earnest deliberation, we agreed upon 
the rate of $2.25 per thousand as being a price that would be fair to the con- 
sumer and reasonably (not any more) profitable to the companies. Ofcourse, 
this figure being an advance of 50 per cent. over the rate obtaining during 
the opposition warfare, the dear public howled lustily and lengthily. The 
dolefulness of the yawp smote upon the ears of the Supervisors (a new Board 
had just been seated at the time the armistice had been agreed upon), who 
speedily concluded that ‘they must at once do something for the people.’ 
They went to work with a will, and the result was that two ordinance méas- 
ures were introduced, or proposed, by the lighting committee—one recom- 
mending that the rate be fixed at $2, while the second proposition displayed 
a still greater generosity in the disposition of other people’s money, since it 





himself a regular jewel to the directors of the San Francisco Company—tells 
the story in the following manner : 





was sought by it to put the selling rate at-$1.75. 
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‘In response to an invitation from the Committee I appeared before them 
and presented a comparative statement showing the cost of material, labor, 
etc., in Eastern cities as against the cost of same in San Francisco. I proved, 
although we did reccive a much larger sum for our residuals—coke, tar, and 
ammonia—than was obtained by the Eastern gas maker, that our net cost for 
coal was 57 per cent. greater than his ; that our labor charges—at $3 for fire- 
men, $2.50 for helpers, and $2 for ordinary labor—were 35 per cent. greater ; 
and that our retorts, mains, services, and meters, owing to freight and insur- 
ance charges, cost us 35 per cent. more; yet, taking the average price of gas 
in fourteen of the largest Eastern cities at $1.73 per thousand, and consider- 
ing that our rate was but $2.25, we were only charging 30 per cent. more for 
our San Francisco gas. Indeed, taking everything into consideration, we 
were selling our gas very cheap. 

‘* After a patient and exhaustive examination—lasting just one hour and 
a half—the Committee (the members whereof had never been nearer the in- 
side of a gas works than the fence-walls) were so well informed on the subject 
of the cost of manufacture and distribution of gas as to immediately recom- 
mend that the rate of $2 be fixed upon as the price to be charged per thou- 
sand cubic feet from and after July Ist, 1885. This ordinance was passed by 

-the Board and signed by the Mayor; but as yet the San Francisco Gas Light 
Company has not determined as to whether it wil] accept or reject the ordin- 
ance. In case the latter conclusion is reached the matter of its legality will 
at once be tested in the courts. 

‘**This will give your readers some idea as to how the business of gas man- 
ufacture is hampered on the Pacific Coast by the most ill-advised sort of ad- 
verse legisiation.” 

We thought matters of this sort were pretty loosely handled ‘‘ up East,” 
but it would, indeed, be rather rough if, for instance, the New York city 
Board of Aldermen had the power to regulate selliug rates for gas in the 
metropolis—to say nothing at all about the ‘‘City Fathers ” of Brooklyn and 
Boston. In the extract taken from the California ‘‘new constitution,” as 
forwarded by Mr. Crockett, we would like to call particular attention to the 
words, ‘‘ illuminating light.’”” Perhaps some of the California agitators (pos- 
sibly even the great ‘‘ Dinis”’ himself) had just returned from an Eastern 
trip, during the continuance of which he had been inspecting the are light. 
That often’furnishes specimen bricks of a ‘‘ non-illuminating light.” 


CreaPer Gas For Dayton, On10.—Mr. Geo. M. Smart, Secretary of the 
Dayton (Ohio) Gas Light Company, writes us that from and after July Ist, 
1885, the gross selling price of gas will be reduced to $1.70 per thousand, 
From that charge a discount of 20 cents per thousand will be granted to con- 
sumers who will settle their accounts at the office of the company on or be- 
fore the 5th.day of the month in which the bills are presented. One rate is 
the rule at Dayton, no matter whether gas be employed as an illumiuator, or 
for domestic or power purposes. In 1882 the price of gas at Dayton was 
$2.25. Comment is needless, and it is pretty near time that every gas man 
in the country had become familiar with the fact that there is more money 
to be made out of low than high rates. Brother Smart knows what he is 
about every time. 


Anp So Dogs BrotHer Forstatt.—The Consumers Company, of Chi- 
cago, Ills., has been trying to borrow money for betterments, extensions, 
etc., ‘‘ you know;” and judging from what the “ financial man,” of the 
Chicago Tribune wrote in his article of June 4th, they do not appear to be 
meeting with any great success in ‘‘ raising the wind” through the instru- 
mentality of the collateral which they offer to investors in exchange for the 
cash. The financial man wrote as follows: ‘The time during which the 
holders of the common stock of the Consumers Gas Company had the pre- 
cedence over outsiders in the matter of subscribing for the proposed preferred 
stock has expired, and there are 60 days yetin which the books remain open 
for subscriptions by the public in general. Itis not known how much of the 
stock has already been taken, but the management of the company say they 
have no anxiety in regard to the success of the experiment. It is claimed by 
some of the local brokers that only $25,000 of the $1,000,000 has been taken. 
It has been asserted all along that capitalists—presumably Philadelphians ”— 
jah! indeed !] ‘“‘ were ready to take the entire issue. The management of 
the company say they are extending their plant very fast, and that they 
have put in 1,000 meters since the 1st of January. There is a report that 
the old company are considering the question of holding out the olive 
branch, and they will propose that the two companies agree on $1.50 per 
1,000 as the price of gas.” Philadelphians were going to take the entire al- 
lotment of the preferred stock? There be both fools and knaves in Phila- 
delphia, and the fools did not get much out of the Chicago opposition deal. 
Now, it is well known that knaves are not to be sneezed at in the game of 
euchre; their power is mighty and would be absolute in all cases were it not 
for the fact that the joker—the man who introduced that feature in euchre 
playing could not have fancied the knaves—‘“‘ takes them in ;” and we are in- 
clined to believe that Messrs. Watkins and Forstall ‘‘have cut the pack so 
cleverly” that the joker ‘‘fell-to them in the deal.” The “insiders,” accord- 
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ing to the financial man’s way of thinking, have about got enough, despite 
that 1,000 meters put in since January Ist; and the “ outsiders” do not dis- 
play any remarkable celerity in attempting to become ‘‘insiders.” Wise 
outsiders ; that is the side to be on. But as the last statement in the “‘finan- 
cial man’s” paragraph is to the effect that the old company “are” going to 
hold out the olive branch (it used to be called the white feather), how is it 
that the ‘‘ preferred stock” goes begging for buyers, and why is it that such 
an absurd lie should have been telegraphed to every newspaper affiliated wiih 
the Associated Press? [The financial man’s ‘‘ yarn” appeared in all the 
leading newspapers of the United States on morning of June 4th.] The 
olive branch that is to be held out to the Consumers’ managers in reality is 
nothing else or other than a hardy specimen of the genus Urtica, otherwise 
known as the nettle family. The sharpest thorn on the specimen cultivated 
by Messrs. Watkins and Forstall has been named by them “ dollar gas,” 
and it has been drawing blood steadily. To show that it has not lost its 
cunning, and that it is likely to dofurther duty in piercing the “insiders,” 
we here reproduce a reply made by Mr. Forstall to the “ financial man’s” par- 
agraph : 
OFFICE OF THE CxHIcaGo Gas Liaut anp CoxkE Co., 
Cuicaao, Iuus., June 4, 1885. 

‘Editor Tribune :—In the financial article of this morning’s Tribune, at 
the close of a paragraph, the following statement appears: ‘There is a re- 
port that the old company are considering the question of holding out thie 
olive branch, and they will propose that the two companies agree on $1.50 
per 1,000 as the price of gas.’ -This is the first intimation which has reached 
this company of any such repont, and no such report could exist except in 
the mind of the instigator of the paragraph, to whom the wish must be fa- 
ther to the thought. This company reduced the net price of gas to $1 per 
thousand deliberately, after mature consideration, with the expectation that 
increased consumption and improved methods of manufacture would make 
this price moderately profitable. The result has fully justitied its hopes aul 
confirmed the wisdom of the policy adopted. There is ncither desire nor in- 
tention to reverse it ; nor does the suggestion that the price should be rai-ed 
come with good grace from the philanthropists who engineered the Consuni- 
ers’ Company in behalf of the ‘downtrodden gas consumers of Chicago.’ We 
therefore emphatically deny the statement qvoted ; and iu proof of its falsity 
merely announce the fact that this company will make contracts to supply 
consumers with the best quality of gas for five ycars at a net price of $1 per 
thousand cubic feet. THEOBALD ForstatuL, Vice-President.” 

Does it not look like as though the Philadelphians had reason to : ta. 
where they are? They had the first pull at the Chicago orange; and th: v 
don’t like lemons ‘‘straight,” although they probably will be glad to get 
even lemons before long. The Louisville (Ky.) olive branch bearers lad 
also better look to their future, for as Forstall has done at Chicago so can 
Barret do at Louisville. 


Water Pree For Fuarsusn, L. I.—The Flatbush town authorities have 
authorized that a contract be entered into between the township and the 
local water works company empowering the latter to erect 50 fire and 20 
public drinking hydrants at a certain stated price. In order to locate all the 
hydrants the main system of the water works company will need an addition 
of about nine miles of pipe. It is understood that the sizes to be contracted 
for are: Main water-way, 12 inch; lateral conduits, 10, 8, and 6 inch. 


SomETHING FROM SoMERVILLE, Mass.—A well authenticated statement 
reaches us that Somerville is threatened with the erection of a water gas 
plant. As we understand it, there is no separate gas works at Somerville, 
but that its inhabitants are supplied from the mains of the Charlestown and 
Cambridge Companies. Somerville, owing to its peculiarly odd collection of 
hills, should be an excellent place to show what a wrotched substitute would 
be afforded by a change from coal gas to water gas. 


Repvcine Price or Gas at Cotumsus, Ga.—Acting under the authority 
of his board of directors, in pursuance of a resolution passed May 21st, Mr. 
E. H. Jenkins, Superintendent of the Columbus Gas Light Company, gave 
notice to the patrons of the corporation that from and after June Ist the dis- 
count granted to consumers who settled their accounts on or before the 
7th day from presentation of bill would be increased to 16% per cent. The 
gross price for gas remaining as before, at $3 per thousand; but the ad- 
ditional discount now allowed meansavirtual reduction of 25 cents per thou- 
sand. Mr. Jenkins writes that the 25 cent decrease in selling rates made 
last October resulted in a decided addition to the number of consumers, and 
he is now thoroughly convinced of the good policy of selling cheaply. The 
Columbus Company makes a special rate for gas used in cooking stoves, and 
a determined effort is being made in the direction of increasing this class of 
output. In fact the Southern gas men have become thoroughly alive to the 
necessity of fostering summer day consumption, and it is a trifle strange 
they did not realize its importance years ago. 
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Ir Gave Up tHe Guost.—The Charleston (S$. C.) Electric Light Com- 
pany, organized in 1881, with a paid up capital of $125,000, recently decided 
to suspend operations. Those interested—that is, they were interested once, 
but are now disgusted with it—in the scheme attribute the failure to losses 
incurred ina “fight” with the Charleston Gas Light Company. Gentle- 
manly ‘‘Tom.” Turner knows pretty well how to carry, on a “fight” of 
that sort, and a few of the water gas raiders are well qualified, through ex- 
perience, to bear out this statement. All the shares of the defunct electric 
lighting company were held in Charleston. 


To Bomp a New Wuarr.—The management of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Gas Trust propose building a new wharf at the station known as the Twenty- 
fifth ward works. It is estimated that the cost of constructing same will 
approximate to $35,000. That a new wharf should be erected there admits 
of no dispute, 


Tue Onto Instrrure oF Mininac Enarneers.—The summer meeting of 
this Association will be held at Jackson, Ohio, on dates of June 16, 17 and 
18. Headquarters are to be at the Isham House. We wish to acknowledge 
receipt of invitation to sessione from Mr. Emerson McMillin, of Columbus, 
Ohio—who, by-the-way, is President of the Institute—and regret that we 
cannot visit the Buckeye State this week. ‘‘ Mac.” is down on the pro- 
gramme as the contributor of apaper on ‘‘ Natural Gas.” We will here con- 
yey a gentle hint to the effect that the readers of the JournaL would like to 
see that paper reproduced in these columns. There is hardly any necessity 
for wishing that a profitable aud enjoyable time be had at Jackson, siuce it 
goes without saying that such is sure to be the case. 


ANOTHER ORIGINAL THIEF.—Not long ago we were called upon to chron- 
icle the case of a pair of knaves who stole a large quantity of copper con- 
ducting wire, stripping it from the poles of one of New York city’s electric 
lighting companies, and thought it was a very unique sort of thievery; but 
the operations of the knave or knaves who, during the last three or four 
months, have carried away 30 of the public lamps belonging to the village of 
Edgeware, S. I., should receive proper credit for their originality. The 
officials of the place have been unable to capture the thief or thieves, 


Aruauetic Sports at Niext wita Exvrcrric Inuumrnation.—A great fuss is 
being made over the affair held on the grounds of the Williamsburgh Ath- 
letic Club (Brooklyn, N. Y.) on the night of May 20th. The ‘‘Club” owns 
its own electric plant (it is rated to maintain 8 high-power are lights), and 
determined to give an outdoor exhibition of athletics—running and walking 
matches, vaulting, sparring, etc.—on the evening above noted, relying solely 
for illumination of the grounds, track, etc., on5 ares, The track is one-fifth 
of a mile in circumference, and the ligbts were disposed to the best possib!e 
advantage. Now, we should not have thought it worth while to allude to 
the exhibition then given were it not that the newspapers, and also some few 
of our technical journals, had given the exhibition no small meed of praise, 
and characterized it as having been thoroughly successful. The writer was 
present during the exercises, and without speaking unfairly may say that 20 
electric arcs similar to those in use on the occasion would about half accom- 
plish the lighting effect needed ; and the further prediction is here made that 
it will be a long time before the Williamsburgh Athletic Club’s management 
will duplicate the fizzle of May 20th. They may try the experiment of 
night games, with electric lighting accompaniment ; but it will not be done 
with five lights only. 


SoMETHING FROM DELAWARE, OxnIO.—On the evening of Friday, May 29, 
a lawn féte was held at Monnett Hall, Delaware, Ohio, in honor of Miss 
Therese Kyle, who is about to leave her home and enter on missionary work 
in far-off India. Mr. C. M. Converse, Secretary of the Delaware Gas Light 
Company, had charge of the lighting arrangements, which were satisfactory 
in every respect. 


Two Tests or PrErRuEss Gas Coat.—The Virginias, in speaking of the 
gas coal mined by the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway from veins whose out- 
crop appears but ashort distance away from Winifrede Junction Station, 
West Va., gives the following statement of tests made : 

Test No. 1.—Richmond (Va.) Gas Works, 1875.—Yield in gas per ton of 
coal, 10,281 cu. ft.; candle power of gas product, 17. 

Test No, 2.—Cincinnati (Ohio) Gas Works, 1884.—Weight of coal per 
bushel, 70 pounds; gas yield per ton of coal, 11,424 cubic feet ; gas purified 
per bushel of stone lime, 15,000 cubic feet; candle power of gas product, 
14.75 ; coke, 36 bushels ; breeze, 1 bushel. The ‘ Peerless” coal was for- 
merly known as ‘‘ Houston,” 


Possrpty A Commission.—It looks very much as though the Massachu- 
setts State Legislature will pass some sort of a gas commission measure be- 
fore final adjournment. 





Correspondence 





(The JOURNAL is not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 
= Suggesting a Remedy. 
OrrFicE oF Los ANGELES Gas Company, } 
Los ANGELES Cau., May 25, 1885. (¢ 
To the Editor American Gas Licut JouRNAL: 

In reading over the proceedings of the last Annual Meeting of the New 
England Association of Gas Engineers, as published in previous numbers of 
the JouRNAL, my attention was particularly attracted to that portion of the 
discussion* which referred (I am quoting from memory) to the passage of 
air through main pipes and services at about the time when idle purifier was 
put in work—or towards dusk on winter afternoons. It seemed to me that 
this might be very easily avoided by slightly turning cover of centerseal, and 
so allowing but asmall portion of gas to effect an entrance into purifier, with 
the concomitant effect, of course, of displacing an equally trifling quantity 
of air. In an hour’s time the seal could be fully turned, and with no per- 


ceptible deterioration of the light. Or, did one wish to avoid the trouble of 


two manipulations of the centerseal, the pipes of purifiers might all be con- 
nected with suitable sized wrought pipes fitted with cocks (these last will 
live out the boxes), the one to idle purifier to be opened an hour before time 
of changing. The slight leaking experienced by Mr. Stiness with his valve 
system operated to the end spoken of by me. Uuless engineers wish to car- 
buret air for the enriching of their gas, or are desirous of utilizing naphtha 
in the prevention of naphthaline, it would seem that the course outlined by 
me is both cheap and simple. I have tried it, and can speak for its 
efficiency. Yours truly, T. A. Bates, Supt. 


An Important Notice. 


5 


OFFIcE CLERK Gas Enernez Co., 1012-1018 Frpert Sr., Purma., Pa., } 
MANUFACTURERS OF CLERK’S Patent Gas ENGINE, 
Paiua., Pa., June 10, 1885. ( 


To the Editor AMertcan Gas Licut JouRNAL : 
For months past our attention has been called to reports said to have em- 
anated from the agents representing a certain gas engine manufactured én 


intimidating parties who have a desire to purchase gas engines manufactured 
by ourselves. We have hitherto refrained from taking notice of these reports, 
desiring to conduct our business upon business like principles. Recently 
copies of certain circulars have been sent to us by our friends, and additional 
reports have reached us which are evidently intended to further intimidate 
purchasers of the ‘‘Clerk Gas Engines.” We do not deem it necessary to 
enumerate these various statements promulgated by the parties referred to, 
further than to say that such reports, reflecting upon the character of our 
engines, and their ability to do all we have stated, are simply false and un- 
warranted by the facts. We desire to state that we are prepared to protect 
all persons who may purchase the ‘‘Clerk Gas Engine.” This engine will do 
the work we claim for it equal to, if not better than, any other gas engine 


manufactured in this country, and will consume no greater quantity of gas 
in doing it. It is specially designed for constant work, and we guarantee the 
engine to indicate the power claimed for it. The engine is fitted so that an 
indicator can be placed on the cylinder ; and we hereby challenge any other 
gas engine manufacturers to a trial as to their ability to prove that their en- 
gines will indicate the power claimed for them. We think this plan prefer- 
able to the one pursued by the parties referred to. Innuendoes and misrep- 
resentations may be considered the best way to conduct competition by 
some people ; we prefer the mode we have suggested. We are prepared to 
furnish gas engines of from five to thirty indicated horse power, and solicit a fa- 
vorable consideration of our claims by those who desireto purchase gas engines, 
—Advt. THe CLERK Gas ENGINE Co. 








The Market for Gas Securities. 
Ss 
The city gas share market is weak in tone, and the special feature in the 
trading has been a further drop in Equitable quotations ; this latter is now 
quoted at 116 to 118. We believe it to be worth about 110, and those who 


managed to sell at the figure of 125—quotation of 30 days ago—madea 
‘‘right smart turn.” Consolidated is lower, having sold ex-dividend at as 
low as 92 during the fortnight ; the bulk of transfers being made in the 93 
regicn, ‘Trading in the shares lacks volume, and it is probable that not 
‘much of a decided move will occur before September. We hold to it that 
Consolidated is a purchase. The Gas Consumers Association, on the even- 
ing of June 4th, met at Delmonico’s, and indi lged in a series of c! aracter- 
istic brays. They appear to have taken upon themselves the task of saying 
who shall or shall not be elected to sets in the Legislature, etc. We might 
give the Consumers Asscciation a little bit of advice as to how they might do 
letter at Albany in ’86 than they did in ’385. Let them instruct Mr. Sher- 
wood in one or two of the commonest rules of politeness, so that he will not 
again make the ‘‘ mistake ” of ordering Senators and Assemblymen about as 
though they were janitors or porters in ‘‘flat” houses. Brooklyn gas share 
list shows great strength in Fulton Municipal and Williamsburgh. At auc- 
tion, 126 shares Brouklyn gas, at 126 ; 25 Fulton Municipal, at 160. Balt. 
Con. is at 41 to 41}. 


* See JOURNAL, current volume, pp. 199-200. 








this country. Such reports have been circulated, no doubt, for the purpose of «. 
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Gas Stocks. 


Quotations by Geo. W. Close, Broker 


Dealer in Gas Stocks. 
16 Watt Sr., New York Crry. 
JUNE 16. 


«= All communications will receive particular attention. 
= The following quotations are based on the par value of 
$100 per share: ar? 


and 


Capital. Par. 
$35,430,000 100 
440,000 50 
220,000 —_— 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
170,000 
658,000 
3,500,000 
1,590,900 
750,000 
125,000 
108,000 


Bid Asked 
94 94}x 
60 70 
47 57 
115 118 
107 110 
110 113 
130 132 
104 107 


50 


S 


Consolidated.............. 
Central 
Scrip 
Equitable 
NS SSaee 
Harlem, Bonds.......... 
Metropolitan, Bonds.... 
Mutual 
SEE echiusotont oe 
Municipal, Bonds....... 
Northern 
Scrip 


Gas Co’s of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn 
ee ee 

S. F. Bonds.... 
Fulton Municipal 
‘ 3onds.... 


2,000,000 
1,200,000 
320,000 
3,000,000 
300,000 
1,000,000 
290,000 
250,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
700,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
300,000 
40,000 


25 
20 
1000 
100 


127 
86 


129x 
88 
106 110 
160 163 
104 108 
80 814 
105 110 
90 95 
94 96 
123 126 
97 98 
140 
110 


10 


i ee Revs 
BR ckascvtteene 


Williamsburgh .......... . 
Bonds... 
Richmond Co., 8. L.... 
ee 
Out of Town Gas Companies. 
Buffalo Mutual, N. Y... 
Bonds... 
Citizens, Newark 
Bonds. 
Chicago Gas Co., Ills... 
Peoples G. L. & C. Co., 
Chicago, Ills......... 


750,000 
200,000 
918,000 
124,000 
5,000,0000 


“ec 


“ec sé 


180 
41 
107 


182 
414 


Cincinnati G. & C. Co.. 
Coasolidated, Balt 
Bonds.... 
Central, §. F., Cal 
Capita], Sacramento, Cal. 
Hartford. Conn 
Jersey City 

Laclede, St. Louis, Mo. 
Louisville, Ky 
Montreal, Canada 

New Haven, Conn...... ; 
Cakland, Cal 


| WELSH “ABERNANT” 
Silica Dinas Fire Brick & Cement, 


Unrivaled for Endurance Under Intense 
Heat. Percentage of Silica, 95.64. 


Also SCOTCH . BLOCHAIRN” FIRE BRICK. 
A. T. CHUR, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


Mills Building, Room 14, Fifth Story, New York. 


WW. EL. DOAN, 


REFINER OF 


NAPHTHA and GASOLINES 


ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


A Special Grade of Naphtha for 
Gas Companies 


FOR ENRICHING COAL CAS. 


Correspondence solicited. 


No. 43 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MITCHELL. VANCE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ghandeliers 


and every description of 


GAS FIXTURES. 


Also manufacturers of Fine Gilt Bronzes and Marble Clocks, 
warranted best time-keepers. Mantel Ornaments, etc. 


6,000,000 
* 3,600,000 

56 
123 
145 
100 

95 
181 
166 

29 


129 
105 
100 
1824 
170 
30 


750,000 
750,000 
,600,000 
,500,000 
2,000,000 





WANTED, 


A Superintendent for a Gas Works in the South. 


Gas made from Stone Coal. None but a thoroughly competent, 
industrious, and sober man need apply. All applicants will be 
expected to forward first-class references with their applica- 
tions. Address 
624-1t 





“R. 


FOR SALE, 


Second-Hand Gas Apparatus. 


The Louisville (Ky.) Gas Light Company wishes to dispose of 


J.,”’ Care this Journal. 





the following: 

15 Sixteen-Inch Chapman Valves, 
6 Twelve-Inch Chapman Valves, 
2 Twelve-Inch Center Seals & Connections. 
2 Smith & Sayre Gas Steam Governors, 





All in good order, and will be sold at low figures. Address in- 
A. H. BARRET, 


Engineer's Office. Louisville (Ky.) Gas Company. 


Ammonia Plant for Sale. 


Owing to a change in the manufacture of gas by the York Gas 
Company, we offer for sale our complete plant for the manufac- 
ture of sulphate of ammonia from gas liquor. Capacity, 500 Ibs 
daily, which can be increased to 1,000 Ibs. Suitable for a gas 
works carbonizing from 1,000 to 10,000 tons of coal per annum. 
We will agree to deliver, set up, and start the same for a moder- 
ate price, and show a fair profit. For further particulars ac 
C. H. DEMPWOLF & CO., | 

YorK CHEMICAL WorRKS, YORK, Pa. 
| 


FOR SALE 
100 MINER GLOBE STREET LAMPS. 


The lamps have been in use, but only those that are in good 
order are offered for sale. For terms, ete. 
THE NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY GLop E GAS LIGHT CO., 
615-tf No. 1 Park Place, New York City 


WM. FARMER, ENGINEER, 
32 Park Place, Room 36, New York. 
THE CHEMIST’S ASSISTANT; OR, KINDERGAR- 
TEN SYSTEM OF CHEMISTRY. 


A system by which the elements and their valences are repre- 
sented by illustrations and solid bodies. 


BOX AND PAMPHLET COMPLETE, $2.50. 


CAST IRON GAS AND WATER PIPES, 


From 2 to 48 Inches in Diameter. 


quiries to 





idress 


Salesrooms, 836 Broadway, N. Y. 


622-4 





} Special Designs furnished for Gas Fixtures for Churches, Public 
Halls, Lodges, ete. 


The Management of Small 
Gas Works. 


BY C. J. R. HUMPHREYS. 





, address 





$1. 


Orders to be sentto A. II. CALLENDER & CO., 
42 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Price, 





| 





“| FOX & DRUMMOND, 


160 Broadway, New York City. 


i” Shafting, Pulleys, 
HANGERS. 


Brown’s Patent Friction Clutch. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Discount Sheet to 


A. &F. BROWN, 


No. 43 Park Place, New York City. 
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Gonnelly’s Automatic Gas Governors, 
FOR STREHT MATNS. 





The Only Strictly Automatic Gas Governor in the Market! No Weights! No Clock! No Attention Required! 


Ba 


Will respond instantly, WITHOUT VIBRATION, to changing pressure from 
Telescopic Holders, or to any sudden increase in consumption, how- 
ever large; which cannot be said of any other Governor. It is 


this feature that enables us to claim it to be 


THE ONLY PERFECT AUTOMATIC GAS GOVERNOR EVER MADE. 





It will control and regulate the pressure to suit the variation in con- 
sumption with perfect accuracy and absolute reliability. It will respond 
instantly to any unusual demand during the day or night, increasing 
volume and pressure together, and reduce same to the minimum as the 





lights are extinguished. It does away with all necessity for watching 


aN 4 
ASTER TSMT OAT 


changes in the weather, or extra occasions of unusual demand, and insures 


r 
| 


the pressure being the exact amount required at all times. 


We unhesitatingly claim our “Automatic Governors” to fill every 
requirement. They are simple in construction, cannot get out of order, 
will not corrode, occupy but little reom, and can be placed and adjusted 
by anyone. They are capable of a wide range of adjustment, and can be 


set to any Maximum and minimum pressure desired. 











The accompanying cut shows the pressure held in the Columbus, Ohio, gas mains by one of our 16-inch 

Governors, ‘the light line showing the pressure held during Friday, April 24th, 1885, and the heavy line pressure 
b] g te) z J? ? i] 

held Saturday, April 25th, 1885; the fwo /ines showing the actual service of the Governor under varying demands. 


The accompanying letter from Mr. McMillin attests its wonderful perfection in very brief terms: 


Pressure in Street Mains at Columbus Works. 
Cotumevs Gas Licut & Coxe Co.,) Vik. Ie x) Nr HT dt WV Vv Vio Vitvatm «x xt Xt i I mW IvoVv VI vi vii 
Couiumsts, Onto, April 28, 1885. § 
Messrs. Connetiy & Co., Limtrep, No. 407 
Broadway, New York: 
Gentlemen—We have had oneof your Auto- 


matic Governors in use for some months, and 


ee ee 


are well pleased with it. No attention is re- 
quired more than to give it a few drops of oil 
once a week. The register card it makes 
clearly indicates the character of the weather, 
whether clear or cloudy. It puts three or 
four tenths less pressure on Sunday night 
than on other nights of the week, and takes 
the pressure off two or three hours earlier. 
In other words, it supplies the demand—uo 
more and no less. Yours truly, 
E. McMILLIN, Superintendent. 





In calling the attention of our friends and patrons to our Automatic Governor we do so in full confidence that 
it will give most thorough satisfaction, and pay for itself in from one to ten months (depending upon the percentage 
of leakage), which any manager can easily estimate for himself. Certainly nothing can be placed in a gas works 
to-day that will pay for itself so soon. Correspondence sclicited. 


No. 407 Broadway, New York City. CONNELLY & C0., Limited. ssa & smatiman Sts., Pittsburgh. 
New England Agent, C. H. SPRAGUE, 70 Kilby Street, Boston. 
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THE CLERK GAS ENGINE. 














Highest Award American Institute, New York, 1883. Silver Medal American Institute, N. Y., 1884, 
Gold Medal Awarded Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition, London, 1882. 
Highest Award for Motive Power British Section International Exhibition of Electricity, Paris, 1881. 


Reliable. Economical. 


No Boiler. No Engineer. 


No Explosion 





Steady. 


-  £No Gearing 
Wheels. 












No Coal. 


Simple. No Danger. 













No Parts 
requiring 
frequent 
renewal. 





No Ashes. 






Compact. 


REQUIRING ONLY A MATCH TO START IT--CIVINC ITS FULL POWER IMMEDIATELY. 


We would inform the public that during the last few months we have improved Tue Crierk Gas EnoIne 
to such an extent that we can now offer an engine vastly superior to our former pattern. These improve- 
ments have enabled us to sell our engine at a GREATLY REDUCED FiGURE, partly on account of the 
decreased weight (our engine weighing about half that of others giving the same Brake H. P). The con. 
sumption of gas has been dedhensed. to a considerable extent, and the Brake H. P. has been increased some 
25 to 30 per cent. All parts of the old design that were considered defective have been remodeled and new 
designs added. We now have an engine second to none as regards power, consumption, and ease of working. 
With our new engine all trouble in starting has been removed, the noise reduced to a minimum, and the 
regularity of motion is now all that can be desired. We guarantee all we claim for it, and the material and 
workmanship being of the best, enables us to guarantee the engine for twelve months. 
















SOLE MAHRERS, 


THE CLERK GAS ENGINE Co,, 


WM. W. GOODWIN, President. E. STEIN, Secretary. S. LEWIS JONES, Asst. Secretary. L. P. GARRET, Supt. 
Main Office, 1012-1018 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES, 
142 Chambers St., N. Y. 4 West Fourteenth St., N. Y. 76 Dearborn St., Chicago 

















General Agents, 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE & MEHTER CoO. 


Of Philadelphia, New York, and Chicago. 
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Boardman Hydraulic Main, 


Patented October 7, 1884. 


For description, see AM. GAS LIGHT JOURNAL of Feb. 2, 1884, 
For terms, apply tu 


A. E. BOARDMAN, Macon, Ca. 








BAKERS’ & CONFECTIONERS’ OVENS (PAT.) 


Thompson Gas Kiln & Oven Co. 


So Carmine St., N.Y. 
Send for Circular by mail. 





With Iron or Wood 
Platform. 








DIRECT 
HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATOR 


Largely used 
by Leading Cas 
Co.s for Coal 
and Coke Lifts. 





Adapted for use with 
city service, or special 
pumping and accumu- 
lato: system. For prices 
address the 


LANE & BODLEY CO., 
' Cincinnati, O. 











THE GLOBE 
STREET LAMP. 
STREET LAMPS. 





MINER’S PATENT 


Are adapted for use of Streets, Parks, | | i 


Depots, Ferries, & Private Grounds. 


WITH POSTS OR BRACKETS. 


Jacob G. Miner, 


No. 823 Eagle Ave., New York, N. Y. 





C. BARCALOW, PREST. 


BARTLETT 
Street Lamp Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


J. V. BARCALOW, SEc. & TREAS. 


Bartlett’s Patent 


GLOBE LAMPS, 


Streets, Parks, Railroad Stations, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


LAMP POSTS A SPECIALTY. 





Office and Salesroom, 


No. 35 Howard Street, N. Y. City. 


Gas Companies and others intending to erect lamps and posts 
will do well to communicate with us 
















F. M. ROOTS, D. T. ROOTS. 


8. C. ROOTS 

















WITH ENGINE ON SAME BED PLATE, OR WITHOUT. 
BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, Etc., FURNISHED TO ORDER, 


P. H. & F. M. ROOTS, Patentess & Manufacturers, CONNERSVILLE, IND, 


8.8. TOWNSEND, General Agent, 22 Cortland St. and 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
COOKE & CoO., Sellirg Agents, 22 Cortland St., N. Y. 











*>SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 3 


£A.S. Cameron Steam Pump, 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE, 
Upward of 30,000 in Use. 


BEST GAS WORKS PUMP 


Ever Introduced, 


Adapted to Every Possible Duty. 


: A.5 Cameron Steam Pomp Works, 


Foot East 23d St., N. Y. 
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J. H. CAUTIER & CO.. 


CORNER OF 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick and 
Fire Sand in Barrels, 


J. H. GAUTIER. 
C. E. GREGORY. 


T. B. GAUTIER. 
C. E. GAUTIER. 


BROOKLYN 


ca Rolort & Fire Brick vers 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 


Manufacturers of Clay HRetorts, Fire Brick, 
Gas House and other Tile. 


VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. 
Office, 8S Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MANHATTAN. 


FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
RETORT WORKS. 


ADAM WEBER. 


CLAY GAS RETORTS 
| AND RETORT SETTINGS 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 


| | Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue G., ¥. Y. 


CHICAGO 


Retort & Fire Brick Works, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
Clark, Forty-Fifth, and La Salle Streets, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
| GEORGE C. HICKS, PRES. PAUL P. AUSTIN, SEC. & TREAS 


STANDARD 


Clay Retorts and Settings 


LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MFG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fire Brick, Gas Retorts, 


AND 


ST. LOUIS STANDARD SEWER PIPE. 


Blast Furnace and Cupola Linings, every description of Fire 
Clay Material, Fire Clay Flue Linings, Chimney Tops 
Dry Milled and Crude Fire Clays, etc. 


OFFICE AND DEPOT 
901, 903, and 905 Pine Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











B. KREISCHER & SONS, 


OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON S8T., E.R., N.Y. | 


Gas Retorts, 
BLOCKS & TILES 


TILES, FIRE BRICK. 
Of every Shape and Size to Order. 





AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. | Standard Fire Bricks. 





JAMES GARDNER, JR. 


Works, 
LOCEPORT STATION, PA. 


—ESTABLISHED 1864.—— 


WILLIAM GARDNER & SON, 


Successor to GARDNER BROTHERS. 


Fire Clay 


WILLIAM ( GARDNER. 


Office, COAL EXCHANGE, 
PITTSBURGH, PA, P. 0. Box 373. 


Goods for Gas acai 


C. H. SPRAGUE, No. 70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS., oe for the New a States. 





a 





OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NeW JERSEY. 





HENRY MAURER, 


Excelsior -Fire 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, 


Brick & Clay Retort ‘Works 


BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 








STANDARD GAS RETORT AND FIRE BRICK COMPANY, 


J. ANDERSON, Pres. & Mano’r. 


OF IRONTON, OHIO. C. PETERS, Srcrerary. 


Clay Gas Retorts, Fire Brick, and Fire Clay Goods of Every Description. 


Plans of Livesey-Somerville, McIlhenny, and other Furnaces, and Competent Workmen Supplied. 











Gas Retort & Fire Brick Co., 


(ESTABLISHED 1872.) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Manufacturers of Gas Reteorts, Retort Set- 
ings, Fire Brick, Tiles, Etc. 


| THOS. SMITH, Prest. AUGUST LAMBLA, Vice-Prest. & Sup 


BALTIMORE 
GAS RETORT d FIRE BRICK pe TORT & FIRE BRICK 60. 


MANUFACTORY AT 


LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Connection with the City by Telephone. 


COMPANY. 


PARKER, RUSSELL & CO. 
City Office, 711 Pine Street, | Clay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles, 


FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
AND FIRE CEMENT. 


| Red and Buff Ornamental Tiles and Chim- 
mey Tops. Drain and Sewer Pipe (from 
2 to 30 inches), Baker Oven Tiles 
12x 12x2 and 10x 10x2. 





sT. IOUIs, Mo. 


| Our immense establishment is now employed almost entirely in 
the manufacture of 


| MATERIALS FOR CAS COMPANIES. 


We have studied and perfected three important points. Our re- 
torts are made to stand changes of temperature, the strongest 
heats of the furnace, and the abrasion of feeding and emptying. WALDO BROS., 88 WATER 87., BOSTON, MASS 
Ou customers are in almost every State of the Union, to all of 


| whom, we_refer. Sole Agents for New England States 
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THE AMERICAN METER CO., 





MANUF ACTORIES, 


512 West Twenty-second Street, N. Y. Arch and Twenty-second Street, Phila. 
Nos. 244 & 246 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 





AGENCIES, 
No. 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Nos. 122 & 124 Sutter Street, San Francisco Cal. 
No. 810 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


eee OEE a as 
“SS * — = 


= 





NEW DESICN STOVES MADE IN CAST IRON, WITH EITHER OPEN OR CLOSED TOPS. 


” 


In presenting our “Economy” Gas Cooking Stoves and Ranges for the Season of 1885, we have the 
pleasure to inform our patrons that the increasing demand for these Stoves has encouraged us to make 
entirely new patterns, of Hicury Ornamentat Dustens, for the popular sizes. We have also embraced the 
opportunity to increase the size of these Stoves, giving greater Top Priare anp OveEN capacity. 


Full Lists and Catalogues are in preparation, and large stocks of Stoves will be kept at our Manufactories 


and Agencies for prompt shipment. 


AMERICAN METER CO.. 
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A. H. M’NEAL, 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 


Flarge-Pipes 


CAST TRON PIPES 


JAMES 8. MOORE, Pres. "JAS. P. MICHELLON, Sec. 
BENJAMIN CHEW, Treas. WM. SEXTON, Supt. 














ster or 


at ns Pies Sup Vales, ie Hptans Cashiers 


Office No. 6} North Seventh Street, phen ee 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY ww MACHINE CO,, 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 162 BROADWAY. 


Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 


FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 
Br anches, Benes, Retorts, Etc., Etc. ein 


MATTHEW ADDY, President. W. L. DAVIS, Selling Agent. GEO. P. WILSHIRE, Sec. & Treas. 


Cincinnati and i lron and Pipe company, 


Lamp Posts ,. wit nella af Branch. 
BENCH CASTINGS a pail, SPECIAL CASTINGS 


A Specialty. Large & Heavy Castings for General Work. For GAs& WATER Co's. 
Manufacture Pipe trom 2 tu 48 inches. All_work guaranteed first quality. 




















Mellert Foundry and Machine Co. 


XKuimited. Established 1848, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spectaie-a Pipe, Valves and Hydrants, 
Lamp Posts, Retorts, ete. 


Machinery and castings for Furnaces, Rolling M a Grist and 
Saw Mills, Mining Pua ps, Hoists, etc, 


GENERAL OFFICE, - - - READING, PA. 


LUDLOW VALVE MFG. CO, 





OFFICE AND WORKS, 
938 to 954 River Street and 67 to 83 Vail Av. 


TROY,N. Y. 


nd for Circulars. 


Check Valves, Foot Valves, Yard- 


wash and Fire Hydrants. 


Send for Circulars. 
48 in., outside and inside Screws. Indica- 


Valves.—Double and Single Gate, } in. to 
tor, etc., for Gas, Water, Steam, and Oil. 
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Te. ' on McLean 
GAs 
VALVES. 


29S Momroe Street, N. Y. 





PRESERVE 
The Journal 


BY THE USE OF 


THE STRAP FILE. 


Advantages of the Strap File. 


Ist. It is simple, strong, and easily used. 

2d. Preserves papers without punching holes, 

3d. Will always lie flat open. 

4th. Allows any paper on file to be taken off 
without disturbing the others, 

Price, $1.25. Sent either by express or mail, at 
directed. By mail the postage. will be 20 cents, 
which will be added to the prive of the Pinder, 





Ae Me CALLENDES & Cu, 42 Pine ST., Wf. 
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Siemens’s Hegenerative Gas Burners, 
E"or Lighting and Ventilating. 


THE SIEMENS REGENERATIVE GAS LAMP COMPANY : 


N. E. Cor. 2ist. St. and Washington Av., Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE CHEAPEST, PUREST, AND MOST BRILLIANT OF ALL GAS LIGHTS. 


Superior to the Electric Light in Econo, Beauty, & Steadiness. 





SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR LIGHTING HALLS, FACTORIES, OPEN SPACES, ETC. 


Numerous Tests made by various Gas Com- 
panies in the United States show an Efficiency 
of Ten Candle Power per Cubic Foot of Gas. 





General Agents- 


SIEMENS LICHTING CO., 347 West Main St., Louisville, Ky. 
MEYER, MARSHALL & CO., 528 California St., San Francisco. 


DENNEHY,WOLF & O'BRIEN, 85 & 87 Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
{i Bissel Block, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
20 Swan Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WILCOX & McCEARY, - No. 
T. T. RAMSDELL & CO., - 
SIEMENS CAS ILLUMINATING CO., 


Room 6, No. 157 Broadway, New York City. 
1420 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
344 Lawrence, Street, Denver, Col. 


W.D.COLT, - - - - 
JOHN KIEFER, - - - 





SOLE MABERS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


























THE “STANDARD” WASHER:SCRUBBER, 


Total Capacity per 24 Hours of “Standard” ‘* Standard’ Washers Ordered During the 
Washers Ordered During the Following THE CONTINUED POPULARITY Current Year. 
° 2 Cc Ft. 
pete Pat ie Of these Machines sini, ware 
TN Bo ela ehu hei ced ’ c feet. : DONG s ssc iavadencuda déucedixes , 
anise scsecs 0000606 ssceeeees 4,750,000 bi Will be recognized from the following extracts from IIE ha viecda edd Seas tecesguatalee 400,000 
I ooo sca vaeiss se oe x'kene 24,545,000 “ ‘ io i eis 1,250,000 
Pens kadai ae erent gensnssacees 42,967,500 « letters from representatives of some of the com- 
1881 936.462,500 ‘ Pe ree rere rer ree 1,000,000 
US aE 39,300,000 ‘ panies having them in use: CITIZENS GAS CO., BUFFALO..............-. 750,000 
BOB... cccvccccccccccccccceceseecs 57,735,000 = Coke Works in Zabre, Ober-Schlesien.... .... 1,500,000 
NOB... cc rccccccccccccccsccecsens 26,177,500 ALLEGHENY GAS Wor KS, ) Cokerei der Friedenshutte, Upper Silesia. .... 700,000 
ee 245,987,500 cubic feet. A LLEGHENY, Pi. Dec. 12, "4 ( Dumfries Corporation.... ...... 0 .........00. 250,000 
Dunedin Gas Co., New Zealand ............. 400,000 
Mr. Gro. Sueparp Pacr, New York: King’s Lynn Gas 00........ --..0-..00eeee 300,000 
Total Number and Capacity per 24 Hours of 4 RM IN 6 6 6 Sc tal Coniewiic dx Species 600,000 
“Standard” Washers Erected and in [|)ear Sir—The “Standard” Washer _Lineoin Gas Go... -........00000..0000000 400,000 
Course of Erection in the Several Countries " ; Ris : / Eovetpedd Gib 00. ec onesies cccccscccoes aces 2,000,000 
cubic eet Scrubber is giving us entire satisfac- pa 
uatier. per Day. ‘ puennenc Maia ie t 
Great Britain. . aad sao ee 157,070,000 tion. At present we are using one TT GOO Glias 68.0 a e% dnc cc Shas deca ccs 1,500,00 
Western Hemisphere......-.-+-+++- 38 39,387,500 , MNO ONO S20 oo Sin caccsczcasicsscencsese 100,00 
AUMTANG........ eeseeeeseeeeeess ._ gallon water per thousand cubic feet, — prrmspurcn Gas 00......2.0.00c0cc00eee 1,500, 
New Zealand ..........¢+.e+e000+s 2 y 
. ® ° » eka sic caccvenkaare 562, 
FANCE .... 2.222 - cece eee e cent ones : —_— and the liquor as it leaves the Serub- ry ee Parcs 
Belgium ty Pyerrrrrurririr Ges 5 5 | “ SA} NCIS ¥ DRadwoNatinscecnewesed 9 , 
Ris sasuisensarnanrs 16 8,200,000 | ber is 8 degrees (16 oz.) by Twaddle’s| — sheepbridge... ..........0008 eeeeees 40,000 
Holland. ........+++e0eesseereeeees : a hol Gu. LOWE Gas O0.....2240 000... .00c0.~0s- 2,000,000 
naa 2 3 500,000 y rometer. | ID alas oS aeeNicexaccacegacceccecccs 2,500,000 
IN secs cicindee vedasccucecav'coen 1 850,000 | Yours respectfully, WASHINGTON, D. C. GAS CO..........20000- 2,000,000 
PS cocks asicescesesvsdscaversees a. 400,000, | WHA CBO. 6 a5 Fanos ce 200. cece 175,000 
a 28 985,987,500 | Roserr Youne, i eee ee 26,177,500 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, No. 69 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 





KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER’S PATENT. 
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R. D. WOOD & CO., 


400 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Gat HrOn Was & Wale? ripe, Water Machinery & GaS Apparat 


Cast Iron Pipe, Fire Hydrants, 
Eddy Valves, Lamp Posts, Large 
Loam Castings, Flanged Pipe, 
Sugar House Work, lron Roofs 
and Floors, Wrought & Cast Iron 
Tanks, Turbine Water Wheels 
and Pumpe- 











Casholders, Lime Trays, Center 
Valves, Purifiers, Bench Work, 
Exhausters, Condensers, Cov- 
ernors, Scrubbers, Cas Valves. 
Station Meters, Cast Iron Pipe 
Fittings. 


Manufacturers of Nee Hastie a Machinery of Every Description. 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS FOR THE ERECTION OF GAS WORKS, & ALL MACHINERY CONNECTED THEREWITH 





Estimates and specifications furnished for erection of new works or the extension or alteration of old ones. 


Foundries and Works, - = £4WMillville, Florence, and Camden, N. J. 


SMITH & SAYRE MFG. COMPANY, 


G. G. PORTER, Prest. 245 Broadway, N. 7. CHAS. W. ISBELL, Sec’y. 


Machinery & Apparatus for Gas Works 


Drawings, Plans, and Estimates Furnished tor the Improvement, Exten- 
sion, or Alteration of Gas Works, or for the 
Construction of New Works. 











Mackenzie’s Patent Rotary and Steam Jet Gas Exhausters, Governors, Compensators, 
Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Automatic Street Pressure’ Governor, 
Gas and Water Valves, Hydraulic Main Dip Regulator, Bench Castings, ete. Purifying 
Boxes and ‘‘Standard” Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Self-Sealing Retort Doors. 








Tamer & Delaney ini Go, MORRIS, TASKER & C0, 
Builders of Gas Works, 


Gas A f) ) | if atus. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INCLUDING 





RICHMOND, 








. 
Condensers of various styles, Scrubbers, To Gas Companies. 
Holders, Purifiers, Castings for ‘ 
Retort Houses, Etc. We make to order CAP BURNERS to burn any amount 
ALSO STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. under a stated premure. Send for samples. 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished. Also, SERVICE CLEANERS, DRIP PUMPS, and STREE1 





MAIN PROVING APPARATUS. 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY, <= cmrscomem. 


Successors to MERRICK & SONS. Established in 1836. 


No. 430 Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. WM. HENRY WHITE, 


* MANUFACTURERS OF 








Consulting & Constructing 


Single and Telescopic Gasholders, gas Engineer & Contractor 


BENCH CASTINGS, 
ESTIMATES, PLANS, AND SPECIFICATIONS FURNISHED 


Washers, Scrubbers, Condensers, Purifiers, FOR NEW WORKS OR EXTENSIONS OF 


EXISTING WORKS. 
established works. Also manufacturers of 


32 Pine St., New York City. 
Gas Engines, and of all descriptions of Steam and Hydraulic Machinery, and of Boiler and Tank Work. 
Plans, specifications, and estimates furnished promptly on application. Correspondence solicited. 


And all apparatus necessary for the construction of improved new gas works and in the extension of 
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KERR MURRAY MFG, CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single Lift and Telescopic 


GASHOLDERS. 


Built, 18sa: 


Altoona, Pa.......... Sevacd Capacity, 160,000 cubic feet. 
Pittsburgh, Pa............ 250,000 i 
ai ge ea ae “© 220,000 
Bellaire; GUIO. ......224..0006 - 50,000 ? 
Youngstown, Ohio.......... 60,000 - 
Canton, ey iii atone’ 60.000 
Akron, ae et ee 80,000 
Xenia, fe Seisaesa ae 10,000 
BG, TIGR 5000 ecseseess ° 65,000 
Ypsilanti, Mich........:.... ™ 25,000 
Muskegon, “ cama 70,000 
South Bend, Ind............ 70,000 
SE NE Sxcniecscess Bs 20,000 ” 
Pe Sect ssecs's * 10,000 * 
Springfield, Illinois.......... * 100,000 * 
Evanston, ; 50,000 - 
Freeport, ” ee “ 35,000 S 
Elgin, ” aiWais * 60,000 
Sheboygan Wis............. 20,000 
Mey Welt BPR... . 26. ..ccee 10,000 _ 


Plans and estimates furnished for the erection of 
new and the rebuilding of old works. Address 


Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 





JAMES R. FLOYD, 


(SUCCESSOR TO HERRING & FLOYD) 


Oregon Iron Works, 


531 to 543 West 20th St., N. Y. 


Practical Builders of Gas Works, 


MANUFACTUREKS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 


APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


BENCH CASTINGS 


from benches of one to six Retorts each. 
WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
ALR CONDENSERS ; CONDEN- 


SERS; SCRUBBERS 
yet and dry), and 


EXHAUSTERS 
for relieving Retorts from pressure. 


BENDS and BRANCHES 


of all sizes and description. 
FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 


PATENT 
SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS. 


FARMER’ 
PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 


SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 


BUTLER’S 
COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 
GAS GOVERNORS, 


and everything ccanected with well regulated Gas ‘Works at 
low price, and in complete order. 


SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stopping leaks in Retorts. 


N.B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
at very low prices, 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 











CONTINENTAL WORKS. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

, ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-HOLDERS., 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 


DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected withthe Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plant for Lighting 
Cities, Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories. 





GASHOLDERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 








H. RANBAW, Prest. & seiet. T. H. BiRcu, Asst. Mangr. R. J. Tasvin, ® Sec. & & Treas. 


STACcCHY IhtE'Go. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single and Telescopic Gasholders, 


IRON ROOFS, BRIDGES, LAMP POSTS, 
Water and Oil Tanks, Coal Elevator Cars, 
COKE CRUSHERS, BENCH CASTINGS, 


And all kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Work ‘used in the erection of Coal and Oil Gas Works. 
Rolling “Mill Machinery and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 


Wrought Iron Works: 
16, 18, 20, 22, 24 & 26 Ramsey Street. 


Cincinnati, Onio. 


WM. STACEY, Vice-Pres. 


Foundry : 
33, 35, 37 & 39 Mill Street. 





BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO, 


-MD.. 


BALTIMORE 


Office, 24 Light. Works, Pratt & : 


PURIFIERS. 
Bench Castings. 
‘suatiog 
‘SUISNACNON 








CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF GAS oe 


82. DEILY & FOWLER, fii 


Laurel Iron Works. : 
Address, No. 39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, _ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GASHOLDERS. 


Single or Telescopic, with Cast or Wrought Iron Guide Frames. 


ELolders Built Simce isso: 
West Point, N. Y. Galveston, Texas (2d.) Kalamazoo, ,— (3d,) 





Mount Joy, Pa. 


Newport, R. I. 
Rockaway B’ Ag N.Y. (2) Fitchburgh, Mass. Marlboro, Mass. Glen Island, N Portland, Oregon. 
Zanesville, O. (2d.) New London, Conn. Denver, Col. Warren, Ohio. Allegheny, Pa. (2d.) 
Lani roth my 0. Derby, — Chicago, Ill. (West Side). Bath, Atlanta, Ga. (2d.) 
Blackwell's Island N. Y. Bridge Pittsburgh, Pa. (S. Side). Lynn, Mass N.Y.City (Central Ga 


geport. 
Waltham, Mass., (ist.) Allegheny, oe mst. ) Pawtucket, R. I. 





Dorchester, Mass. St. Hyacinth, Can. Brookline, Mass Saylesville, 
Wheeling, West Va. Norwalk, O. Sherbrooke, Can , Can. Rondout, N 

.; Brattleboro, Vt. Burlington, N. J. (2d.) Hoosic Falls, N. Y. (@i) Atlantic City, N. J 
Flint, Mich. Waltham, Mass (2d.) Bridgeton, N. J Bethlehem, Pa. Augusta, Ga. 
Galveston, Texas (1st.) West Ch . Pa. Bay City, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. (1st.) Waltham, Mass. (2° 
Milton, Pa. Baltimore, Md. Erie, Pa. Savannah, Ga. 
Scranton, Pa. Hollidaysburg, Pa. Jackson, Mich. Montgomery, Ala 
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GAS COALS. GAS COALS. GAS COALS. 


JAMES D. PERKINS. PHEREINE RG eo F. SEAVERNS. 


General Sales Agents for 


The Youghiogheny River Coal Company’s 
OCEAN MINE YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


The Coal from the Ocean Mine (recently operated by Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co., of Erie, Pa.,) is now used by 
all the leading Gas Companies in the United States from Maine to Texas, and is recognized as the only reliable 
Youghiogheny Gas Coal. (See Map on p. 87 of this Journal, Feb. 16, 1885.) 


P. O. Box 3695, PERKINS & CO, 228 and 229 N. Y. Produce Exchange BEAVEL STREBT 


The Wilbraham Gas Exhauster, 


“BAKER SYSTEM, 


WITH ENGINE ATTACHED, ON SAME BED PLATE OR WITHOUT. 
Best, Cheapest and Most Durable Exhauster known. 


WILBRAHAM BROS., 
No. 2320  Pranierd Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pipe Coverings. p 


Fireproof, Non-Conducting Coverings for 


STEAM PIPES, BOILERS, 
And all Hot Surfaces. 


Made in sections three feet long. Easy to apply; light and cheap. 
Asbestos Materials, Fibre, Braided Packing, and Cement. These goods are used at Continental Works, Br’klyn. 


CHALMERS-SPENCE COMPANY, 419 & 421 EIGHTH ST., N. Y. 


CHURCH'S REVERSIBLE SCREEN FOR GAS PURIFIERS 

















Gas Exhauster Driven a by Belt. 




















. OFFICERS, 


no —, but is always 
ready for instant use. When A 
io you next order Fittings of any Dealer, ask for a < 
SA sample American Union to come with them, and 
Eh it will 277 you the whole story, or we will will, if you 
< write us for particulars. 
PANCOAST & MAULE, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





















i nesepieenn HODGE'S UNIVERSAL ANGLE E UNION, Pat'd 
at 
Rasily Repaired. Anand important Pipe Png or 





variable angle or elbow and a union. 
Saves pipe, saves time, decreases fric- 
tion and radiation, gives a union joint 
at every angle, and can be set at 
any angle at which it is desired 


Oval Slats, with | 
Malleable Iron 
Cross Bars. 


| & 





to run the pipe. 
Appiy to HODGE’S SWIVEL FLANGE, 
A common sense article, designed to save time and money. 
: JOHN CABOT, | MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
mwa LAWRENCE, MASS. ‘ROLLSTONE MACHINE COoO., 


References in all parts of the country. Send for circular and list of companies who now have the | 
Screen in use. 








142 Water St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
| 
| 


10S, R. THOMAS, GE, |. "=w=icemas iron Sponge, 


stay to Consulted on al! mat |G88 Manager's eatiek, CAS Eee 


ters Relating to Gas Works| Price, $4.80. ere ee ee 
and Gas Manufacture. | EVERY GAS MAN SHOULD HAVE ONE. CONNELLY & CO., Limited, 


ADDRESS THIS OFFICE. | Orders may be sent to this Office. No. 407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 
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GAS COALS. 





GAS COALS. GAS COALS, 





Newburgh Orrel Coal Co., 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Newburgh Orrel, Tyrconnell 
and Palatine Gas Coals. 


ALSO SHIPPERS OF FOUNDRY COKE. 
Newburgh, Flemington & Fairmont, W.Va. 


HOME OFFICE, 


25 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 


CHARLES MACKALL, 
MANAGER, 


CHAS. W. HAYS, Agent in New York, 


Room 92, WASHINGTON BUILDING, No. | Broadway. 














Shij wharves at Locust Point. References —~ _m when 
req Special attention given to chartering vesse 
ET 


THE DESPARD. COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 


DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies and Manufacturers of Fire Clay Goods 
Throughout the Country. 


ROUSSEL & HICKS, {BANGS & HORTON, 
71 Broadway, N. Y. ( 16 Kilby St., Boston. 
Mines in Harrison Co., West Va. Wharves, Locust Point, Balt. 


Company's Office, 15 German St., Baltimore, Md. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal we name: Manhattan 
Gas Light Co., N. Y.; Metropolitan Gas Light Co., N. Y.: Jersey 
City, (N. J.) Gas Light Co.; Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Co.; 
Portland (Maine) Gas Light Co. Reference to them is requested. 


AGENTS, 





THE WEST! NCHOUSE 
AUTOMATIC. ENCINE 





| ,500 Engines Now in Use. 


Our capacity being now equal to 100 Engines per 
month, we shall hereafter keep in stock for immediate 
shipment all sizes from 4 to 200 H.P. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND REFERENCE LIST. 


Westinghouse Machine Co., 


PITTSBURCH, PA. 


SALES DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 17 Cortlandt 
Street, New York City. 
Fairbanks, one & Coe., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Louisville, and St. Paul. 
Fairbanks & Co., St. Louis, Indianapolis, and Denver. 
Parke & Lacy, San Francisco, and Portland, Or. 
Parke, Lacy & Co,, Salt Lake City, Utah, and Butte, 
Montana. 
D. A. Tompkins & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Keating Implement & Machine Co., Dallas, Texas 
Imray & Co., Sydney and Melbourne, Australia. 
Robert Middleton, Mobile, Ala. 
H. Dudley Coleman, 9 Perdido St., New Orleans, La. 
BR. Bogers, 43 Rue Laffitte, Paris. 


| value of the gas consumed. Also the best method of obtaining 


THE 


PENN GAS COAL CGO, 


OFFER THEIR 


Coal, Carefully Screened & Prepared for Gas Purposes, 








Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin and Penn Stations on the 

Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 
Principal Office: 

2093 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILA., PA. 


Points of Shipment: 


Pennsylvania Railroad Piers; Greenwich Wharves, Delaware 
River; Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. J. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency, 


FOR THE SALE OF THE 


Superior Kanawha Gas Coals, Cannelton Cannel, 


Also, SPLINT AND STEAM COALS. 
From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’way. 


C. B. ORCUTT, Sales Agent. | OFFICE, 150 BROADWAY, N. Y 


FRANCIS H. JACKSON, PRESIDENT. EDMUND H. McCULLOUGH, SEc. & TREAS. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland Courty, Penn. 























POINTS OF SHIPMENT: 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J. 
WATKINS (SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 





Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 
Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas- 
giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Principal Office, 224 South 3d St., Phila., Pa. 


The Management of Small Gas Works. 


By C.J. R. HUMPHREYS. Price, $1. 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St.. N. Y. 


CATHELL’S —_ King’s Treatise on Coal Gas. 
Gas Consumer’s Manual, Seeger 


Three Vols. Bound, $30. 
Enables every gas consumer to ascertain at a glance, without any 
previous knowledge of the gas meter, the quantity and money 
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AMERICAN 
from gas the largest amount of its light. It will be to the advan- GAS Li GH = J O URN. AL. 








tage of Gas Companies to supply their consumers with one of 
04 _ eit $3.00 per Annum. 
hese Guides, as a means of preventing complaint arising from 


their want of knowledge in regard to the registration of meters. A. M. CALLENDER & Co., 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St,, N. ¥ 42 Pine Street, N. ¥. City. 





A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St., N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 





The U. S. Centennial Commission 


HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


HARRIS, GRIFFIN & CO., 


12th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y., U. S, A., 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number of sundry improvements which, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. : 





























Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. BR. HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem. Director General President. 











CHARLES E. DICKEY. JAMES B. SMALLWOOD. CHARLES H. DICKEY. 


Maryland Meter and Manufacturing Co., 


DICKEY, TANSLEY & CoO., 


HBastablished isscc. 
Nos. 22 and 24 Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. 
No. 46 La Salle St... Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GLAZED METERS, TEST METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE AND VACUUM 
REGISTERS, GOVERNORS, INDICATORS, SERVICE AND METER COCKS, AND METER CONNECTIONS. 


NATHANIEBI TUFTS, 


No. 153 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DRY GAS METERS. 
Station Meters of any Capacity. 


> Test and Experimental Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure Gauges, 
Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 


METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, STREET LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 


Patent Cluster Lanterns for Street Tllumination. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


We are prepared to furnish to Gas Managers, and others interested in the topics treated of, the following 


books, at prices named : 


KING’S TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF COAL | GAS CONSUMER’S MANUAL, by E. S. CATHELS,C.E. 10 cts. | A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON GAS AND VENTILATION, 


GAS. Three vols.; $10 per vol. PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THomAsS Box. Sec- | with Special Relation to Illuminating, Heating, and Cooking 
| by Gas, by E. E. PERKINS. $1.25. 


























GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIAM RICHARDS. 4to., with ond edition. $5. ; 
numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cloth binding. $12. | GAS WORKS-THEIR ARRANGEMENT, CONSTRUCTION, | PURIFICATION OF COAL GAS, by R. P. SPICE. 8vo. $8. 

\ A RY. 3 | HOW TO MANAGE GAS, by F. WILKINS. P: . 2 ‘ 

THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL, by F. W. Hanruzy. $2.0.) PLANT, AND MACHINERY. $8 | » by aper. 20 cents 


COAL; ITS HISTORY AND USE. by Pro. THonrr. $9.50. | THE GAS MANAGER IN THE LABORATORY, by @ Practical 
ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUATION, PURIFICATION, and tHE GAS WORKS OF LONDON, by COLBURN. 60 cents. Student, 8vo., Cloth. $1.50. 
Ne SS ee SAS WM | cues GAs FEELERS GUIDG, Showing tho Principies ant Prac. |THE DOMESTIO USES OF COAL GAS, 48 APPLIBD TO 
ee: Cree. OO. tice of Lighting with Coal Gas, by JouN Exprepcr. 40| LIGHTING, by W. Suac. $1.40. 


GAS MEASUREMENT AND GAS METER TESTING by F. W. cents. | DISTILLATION OF COAL TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, 


HaRTLEy. $1.60 GAS WORKS, AND MANUFACTURING COAL GAS, Hugues. |  >Y GEO. LUNGE. $8.50. 
| $1.80. | A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE COMMERCIAL VAL- 


UES OF GAS COALS AND CANNELS, by D. A. GRAHAM 


GAS CONSUMER’S HANDBOOK, by WILLIAM RICHARDS, C.E.; | tHE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL GAS WORKS, by C. J. R. c or oan 
$1. iVO., C10) 


18mo., Sewed. 20 cents. HUMPHREYS. 

The above will be forwarded by express, upon receipt of price. We take especial pains in securing and 

forwarding any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. All remittances should be made by check, 
draft, or post office money order. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street. New York. 
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T. C. HOPPER, Pres. G. J. MoGOURKEY, Vice-Pres. (New York). WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. & Treas. (New York). WM. H. DOWN Sec. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS, 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. OCRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS, BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 
Manufactories: GAS STOV ES, Agencies: 


r ” 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati. 
612 W. 22d St., N. Y.} SUGG’s “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS, } 211 (216 N. Wells Street, Chicago. 


‘ SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, are ees End beeen, 
Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. | we: Meters, with Lizar’s ‘“‘Invariable Measuring? Drum, | 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


HELME & MciLHENN y, 


(Successors to Harris & Brother. Established 1848.) 


CAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


To Manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Center Seals, Pressure Registers, 
GOVERNORS, INDICATORS, PHOTOMETERS, & ALL OTHER KINDS OF APPARATUS FOR USE IN CAS WORKS. 


From our long practical experience of the business, and from our personal supervision of all work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, 
and in every respect satisfactorily. 














WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest. and Treas, WM. H. MERRICK, V.-Prest. 8S. L. JONES, Sec. S. V. MERRICK, Supt. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 


Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 


1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 142 Chambers St., New York. 
76 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WALDO BROS., Agents, 88 Water St., Boston. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE “SUN DIAL” GAS STOVES, FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES. 


Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Gu — of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum {iie- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry and Wet Gov 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descri ee Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus — 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas 


GOODWIN’S IMPROVED LOWE’S JET PHOTOMETER. 
Agents for Brav’s Patent Gas Burners and Lanterns. 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and all apparatus connected with the business. ¢ 2 eS age New York. 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. A. B. STANNARD, “Agente? -neae0- 








D. MCDONALD & Co., 
GAS METER MAN UFACTURERS. 


(Hstablished 1854.) 
51 Lancaster St., Albany,N. Y. 34& 36 West Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 


STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETC. 
Also STAR GAS STOVES, RANGES, and HEATING STCvT3ss. 


We use only the very best materials, and employ the most skilled labor, and by our long experience (29 years: and personal supervision of every detail, we 
feel justified in assuring the public that our goods will ~~ perfect satisfaction. Every Meter emanating from our establishment will bear the State Inspector’ 8 
Bane, and will be fully warranted by us. Our Annual and Calendar will be sent to Gas Companies upon application. 


BINC’S TREATISE ON COAL CAS. 


Ihe most complete work on Coal Gas ever published. Three vols., bound, #30. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 
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THE “OTTO” GAS ENGINE. | 


Guaranteed to Consume 25 to 75 ANY OTHER GAS ENGINE 
Per Cent. LESS GAS than PER BRAKE HORSE POWER. 


TWIN ENGINE Impulse every revolution. 
THE STEADIEST RUNNING GAS ENGINE YET MADE, 


ENCINES AND PUMPS COMBINED, 


For Hydraulic Elevators, Town Water Supply, or Railway Service. 




















Special Engines ii! Electric Light Work. 





OVER 15,000 
IN USE. 


The Otto Gas Engine is now consuming, at a moderate computation, 2000 millions cubic 
feet of gas per year, nearly all ot which is furnished during day time only. 


THE ONLY HIGHEST AWARD, ONLY GOLD MEDAL, 
AT ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1881. 


MADE IN SIZES FROM 1 TO 2 HP. INDICATE!). 








FOR PARTICULARS, PRICES, ETC., APPLY TO 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM MM c& CO., 


Works s Branch Office: 
N. E. Cor. 33d & Walnut Sts., Phila., Pa. 214 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Ry 





